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Reported by Wm. M. Chamberlain, of South Reading, Mass. 


AccoRDING to previous appointment, a large number of 
mutes were assembled at Concord, N. H., on the 3rd of 
September, 1859, to attend the Convention of the “New 
England Gallaudet Association of Deaf-Mutes.” 

At ten o’clock on Wednesday forenoon, Sept. 3rd, a pro- 
cession formed at the American House, under the direction 
of a marshal and six aids, and proceeded to the State 
House, for the purpose of holding their meeting in the Hall 
of Representatives, the use of which had been granted to 
them. 

There were many hearing persons in the hall and galleries, 
who had come to view the proceedings. These were called to 
order by Rev. Wm. W. Turner, Principal of the American 
Asylum, at Hartford. The mute portion of the assembly having 
been called to order by the marshal,. Thomas Brown, Esq., 
President of the Association, took the chair and made the 


following remarks : 


OF THE 
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“Ladies and Gentlemen : 

“It gratifies me greatly to see so many of my old associates 
and friends present in this Convention, as it is the first held 
here, pertaining to the pantomimical community, and, also, 
to welcome you all to the ‘Granite State’ of my nativity. 

Allow me to entertain a lively hope that you all will 
enjoy the pleasure of witnessing the oration, the addresses, 
and the interchange of the happy thoughts of ‘old friend- 
ship,’ affording us good advancement of our improvement. 
Some mute people doubt of our society as good for any 
purpose, and I do hope they will understand the object of 
the ‘New England Gallaudet Association of Deaf-Mutes, ’ 
and voluntarily lend us their aid. 

“Tt was impossible to start with a periodical, immediately 
after the society came into existence, without ample means to 
cover the necessary expenses. It resembles a prudent step of a 
contractor. 

“During our session permit me to say one thing, that is, 
I wish to see you all quiet and orderly, and ‘I hope to dis- 
charge the duty assigned me faithfully and _ satisfactorily. 

“ Before we proceed to business, we want a religious ser- 
vice. Allow me just to allude to the first prayer in Con- 
gress, offered by the Rev. Mr. Duché, a patriotic clergyman, 
for the success of the future government. The immortal 
Washington was pleased with the motion for that purpose. 
Also, to the prayer by the Rev. Mr. Strong, at the meeting 
of a few gentlemen, among whom was the late Mr. Gallau- 
det, antecedent to his embarking for Europe to qualify himself 
as teacher of deaf-mutes. Religious service is always considered 
as conducive to a good effect on any purpose. 

“ May our ardent desire for prosperity of the New England 
Gallaudet Association of Deaf-Mutes be realized, and may good 
result from our occasional conventions. 

“There is one present, whom it will be great pleasure to me 
to introduce to you as ‘Orator of the day,’ known as the 
‘pioneer’ in the useful service with the immortal Gallaudet. 
May we all cherish our grateful sense of his memory during the 
remainder of his declining period of life.” 
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The President then called on Mr. 8. A. Lewis, of Connecticut, 
who read from the Scriptures, and offered up a fervent prayer. 

At this point the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, of New York City, 
arrived, having been engaged as interpreter for the benefit of 
the hearing persons present. 

The Constitution of the Association was then read by the 
Secretary ; after which the President introduced Prof. Laurent - 
Clere, of Hartford, Ct., as the “ Orator of the day.” 

Professor Clere began by expressing his pleasure at seeing 
so many of his old pupils and friends present. He thought 
the plan for the formation of a society among deaf-mutes 
was avery good one, and was glad, to hear it had succeeded 
so well. It revived his recollections of old times to be there. 
He remarked that deaf-mutes had probably existed in all 
ages of the world. That there were some in the time of 
Christ was proved by Scripture. The use of signs was the 
natura! way in which deaf-mutes expressed themselves, 
but long and hard study on the part of learned men had 
formed them into a language, by the use of which mutes 
could make themselves understood much easjer than by 
natural signs alone. 

In early times, deaf-mutes were deprived of many of the 
privileges which were enjoyed by those who could hear; 
among other things, they were by law declared incompetent 
to hold property in their own right, or to transact busi- 
ness for themselves. 

He referred to the first attempt known to have been made 
in Europe to teach the deaf-mutes how to write and read, 
and tv the first school established for their benefit, which 
was in Paris, in 1760, by the Abbe de l’Epée, a French 
clergyman, who supported it at his own expense. The sym- 
pathies of the Abbe had been aroused by his becoming acci- 
dentally acquainted with two deaf and dumb sisters, whose 
fate he resolved to ameliorate. After much reflection and 
labor, he invented the manual alphabet and the method of 
signs, to repair the wrongs of nature, and he succeeded, 
In process of time, the noise of his success, the admiration 
and respect given to his zeal, spread throughout Europe; 
and it was not long before efforts were everywhere made to 
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have similar institutions. The embassador of the Empress 
Dowager of Russia, at Paris, called on him and offered him 
valuable presents on the part of his sovereign, but the Abbe 
de l’Epée declined to accept any thing whatsoever, and re- 
quested the embassador to tell her Majesty that if his la- 
bors were worthy of any consideration, he would be happy 
to receive from her empire some ignorant deaf and dumb 
children and to teach them. Another fact, not the least re- 
markable, is that Joseph II, Emperor of Austria, while in 
Paris, also visited him and urged him to come to Austria, 
promising to bestow upon him such pecuniary means as he 
might be in want of, but the good Abbe in returning thanks 
said that he was now too old and too much attached to his 
adoptive children to be willing to abandon them, and _be- 
sought the Emperor to send him one of his subjects, and he 
would be happy to impart such information as was wanted. 
Accordingly, the Emperor dispatched Abbe Storch to 
Paris, and the latter, after having received a course of lec- 
tures, returned to Vienna and established there the first In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, which is still flourishing 
at the present time although under the superintendence of 
another gentleman. Several other persons were also sent to 
the Abbe from other countries of Europe, and established 
schools, all of which are now more or less prosperous. 

The Abbe imparted the knowledge he had attained of deaf- 
mute instruction to the Abbe Sicard, who, when De lEpée 
died, at the age of seventy-seven, succeeded him in his work. 

Mr. Clere, who was himself a pupil of Sicard, here refer- 


red to several other pupils whom he remembered, and told 


several anecdutes of them which were very amusing as well 
as interesting. Among them was a mute man named Du- 
bois. Dubois was old and uneducated, and was employed 
at the Institution as an assistant cook. He had managed 
to get money enough to buy a watch, the only one among 
the pupils who had such an article; and as there was no 
clock in the Institution, they were constantly coming to him 
to know the time of day. Dubois was, at first, willing to 
tell them, as it gave him opportunity to gratify his vanity by 
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showing the watch; but after a time he got tired of the 
annoyance, and set his wits to work to get rid of the trouble. 
An idea at length struck him. There was in full view from 
the school a church clock,» which, however, was out of repair 
and consequently did not go. Dubois studied the mechan- 
ism of his watch until he understood it ; and then, in his leisure 
moments, he secretly managed to repair the old church clock. 
He worked on it till he was satisfied it was all right, and 
then referred the pupils to it when they asked him the time, 
and had his watch to himself. 

Mr. Clere related another anecdote of a deaf and dumb 
youth, who was one of his pupils when he left Paris to come 
to America. The name of this young man was Ferdinand 
Berthier, of Louhas, near Macon, Department of Saone and Loire, 
France. He is still living. He is of short stature, and has - 
a large head and square forehead, but is, nevertheless, en- 
dowed with prodigious intelligence. His dispositions were 
such, that it sufficed for him to see in order to conceive. The 
impulse of his soul to high conceptions was so strong that 
one day he came to his other teacher and inquired of him with 
great vivacity, by signs, what he should do to possess as 
much genius as Mr. Clerc? His teacher made him understand 
that genius could not be taught, as it was purely a gift of nature, 
a precious bud which deposited itself in the mind of some few 
privileged men, and that culture could only unfold it. 

In process of time, Berthier became one of the best schol- 
ars the Paris Institution has ever produced. He is nct only 
master of the French language, but also understands Latin 
and Greek. One day, when not yet sixteen years old, he 
was asked at a public exhibition, “what was clemency ?” 
and he immediately answered, “a magnificent pardon.” At 
another exhibition, he was asked, “what was the most ne- 
cessary quality in a good government ?” and his answer was, 
“ justice.” And what was aking? “the pastor ofa people.” 
He gave many other very ingenious answers, but these would 
suftice to give an idea of his wonderful intelligence. He ig 
now about fifty-six years old, and the senior of the profes- 
sors of the Paris Institution. 
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About two years since, when Napoleon III visited the 
Institution, Berthier welcomed him on the occasion, and the 
Emperor, who had previously heard of him, as also of his 
uncommon talents, invested him with the cross of the legion 
of honor; an honor never before conferred on any deaf and 
dumb person in the world. And the badge is by no means 
undesirable, as an annual pension is attached to the bearer 
of it. Alas! said the speaker, why do not republican govern- 
ments also bestow the same reward on those who have rendered 
similar signal service to humanity ! 

Mr. Clere himself, he wished to say without vanity, is also 
the first among the deaf and dumb, from any country what- 
ever, who has received the degree of Master of Arts, which 
has been conferred on him by two colleges, viz: Trinity College, 
Hartford, Connecticut, and Amherst College, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Clere remarked that mutes, as a general thing, seldom 
attained an exalted station of life; and they did so less often in 
this country than in Europe. He did not think it was from want 
of intelligence or ingenuity among the American mutes, but 
thought that when a mute attained celebrity as 2 sculptor, en- 
graver, or an artist, he must have powerful and influential 
friends to aid him. 

In speaking of the events which were instrumental in 
bringing about his acquaintance with Mr. Gallaudet, he 
went back to the reign of Napoleon. Sicard was a Bourbon- 
ist and no friend to Napoleon. He kept up a secret corres- 
pondence with the Bourbons while they were in exile. When 
Napoleon was banished to Elba, Louis XVIII was restored 
to the throne and Sicard was safe. But when, in 1815, Na- 
poleon returned from Elba, Sicard, being afraid, fled to 
England, taking along with him Mr. Clerc, who was then 
one of his assistant teachers. While there, they were intro- 
duced to the late Mr. Gallaudet, at that time in Europe, in 
search of some person who would instruct him in the art of 
deaf-mute teaching. Sicard immediately generously offered 
to instruct him without pay. 

Mr. Gallaudet soon after came to Paris, but not being 
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able to stay long enough to acquire a complete knowledge 
of so difficult an art as that of teaching the deaf and dumb, 
prevailed on Mr. Clere to accompany him to the United 
States, to which he consented without hesitation, and he rejoiced 
at having been somewhat instrumental in the happiness we were 
now enjoying. 

Mr. Clere gave a sketch of the difficulties encountered by 
Mr. Gallaudet and himself, in trying to enlist the sympathies 
of the people of the United States in behalf of deaf-mutes, 
their final success, and the purchase and erection of the 
American Asylum at Hartford, by public and private sub- 
scriptions, aided by appropriations by Congress. “It was 
a small beginning,” he said; but the work had gone slowly 
and steadily on till the present day; and now there were 
seventeen institutions for deaf-mute instruction, scattered 
over the United States. 

The contrast between the past and the present was great 
indeed. Deaf-mutes,—that class of unfortunates against 
whom the world at large had been prejudiced,—were now 
placed where they could learn how to be useful in this world 
and happy in the world to come. He gave some recollec- 
tions of deaf-mutes in this country, some of whom hap- 
pened to be present, and said that the sight of such an 
assembly was one which would have made the hearts of the 
pioneers of deaf-mute instruction glad, could they have seen 
it. In conclusion, he would have all deaf-mutes cherish 
feelings of profound gratitude to those who helped to found the 
Asylum; to those who had carried on the work; and, above 
all, to that kind Providence whose smiles had attended the 
enterprise throughout. 

His address, to which the above rough sketch fails to do 
justice, occupied over two hours. 

Rev. Wm. W. Turner, of Hartford, Ct., then came forward. 
He remarked that he had been engaged in teaching deaf- 
mutes for thirty-five years, and had many recollections of 
them. The condition of mutes thirty years ago was very 
different from what it was now. They had now religious 
and civil privileges, which he hoped would be well improved 
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He was pleased to know that in some places, where a num- 
ber of mutes lived in the same neighborhood, they were in 
the habit of meeting together on Sundays to study the 
Bible; and he thought the practice should be more generally 
vbserved. He recommended to deaf-mutes to be independent 
of public vices and to imitate public virtues, if they would 
make good citizens; and to so live in public and private that 
the company in this world might be unbroken in Heaven. 

Mr. J. ©. Marsh, of Roxbury, then read a paper, the sub- 
stance of which was as follows, viz :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Before the American Asylum was established, in 1847, for 
the Deaf and Dumb, there were many deaf and dumb 
people in this country, who were destitute of knowledge of 
God, of the salvation of their souls, and of the world ; they 
were ignorant of reading and writing. 

How thankful we should be that God led a good man, 
whose name was Thomas H. Gallaudet, to learn the methods 
and agreeable sign-language of the deaf and dumb; and 
that he obtained Laurent Clerc, A. M., for a teacher, to ac- 


‘company him to this country to give us a great blessing by 


teaching us to read and write. By this example, other insti- 
tutions for teaching deaf-mutes were introduced into this 
country, 

September 26, 1850, there was an interesting assembly of 
deaf-mutes at Hartford, to testify by the presentation of silver 
plate their affectionate respect to their first teachers, Messrs. 
Gallaudet and Clere. 

Next year we were called to mourn for a great loss, the death 
of Rey. Mr. Gallaudet, our beloved benefactor, which took place 
Sept. 10, 1851. 

September 6, 1854, another assembly of deaf-mutes witnessed 
the erection of a monument in the grounds of the American 
Asylum, at Hartford, to the memory of Rev. Thomas H. 


Gallaudet. 
Now, what should deaf-mutes do for a useful life and hap- 
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piness? They should labor and study, and not think their 
wants will be supplied without their care. 

“The Almighty has made shelter and clothes and food 
necessary ; and yet has not furnished them ready for use; 
has placed the materials of which these things are composed 
measurably in man’s control, and bid him build his own 
house, make his own clothes, provide his own food; and 
has thereby manifested his will that man should be indus- 
trious, and should seek knowledge by which to direct his 
industry in the wisest manner. He has also given reason 
and judgment whereby to decide whether each man, like a 
Robinson Crusoe, should build with his own hand, make 
his own clothes, and cook food for himself, or whether the 
general good would be advanced by a just interchange and 
division of labor; has made the latter about as clear as 
anything can be—that one should grow the ox, another tan 
the hide, and another make the shoes, or that one should 
raise the wheat, another place it within reach of the con- 
sumer, and another prepare it for use. That the producer «f 
the raw material and the manufacturer are necessary, all will 
agree ; but, between the producer and the manufacturer, there 
is wanted the wholesale merchant ; and then again, between the 
manufacturer and the consumer, the retail merchant becomes 
equally necessary. 

“Industry, not indolence, is bliss! God would have us 
industrious, not because he envies us the immunities, which 
He might easily have furnished; but because He would have 
us enjoy the happiness of activity, of being consciously use- 
ful. No other is worth the name. 

“He would have us direct our industry in a manner most 
effective of good. Industry naturally seeks intelligence in 
order to a wise self-direction, while indolence is contented to 
be ignorant. While some are engaged in the business of 
governing, some in that of religious and moral instruction, 
some in the interpretation of law, and dispensation of medi- 
cine; some in the instruction of the young, and some in 
pushing the boundaries of science—searching out and bring- 
ing into practical life new truths; and while all these, if 
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faithful in their several places, are contributing as much to 
the world’s welfare as many others, the productive industry of a 
country naturally aivides itself between agriculture, manufact- 
ures, and commerce. These interests need have no quarrel with 
each other. 

“The history of rude nations shows that without cultivation 
the earth will only yield a few berries, some innutritious fruits, 
and a few esculent roots.” . 

I approve the enterprise of the officers appointed by the 
New England mutes, who established a Society in 1854, 
called “The New England Gallaudet Association of Deaf- 
Mutes,” in order to promote the general welfare of the deaf 
and dumb, who may be encouraged to “seek knowledge by 
which to direct their industry in the wisest manner.” 

Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, of New York City, being called 
for, came forward, and remarked that he had great cause for 
gratitude that he was a son of the lamented benefactor of 
deaf-mutes. Connected, as he was, by strong ties, with the 
deaf and dumb, he had been led to plan for their benefit. 
He supposed most of those present were aware that he was 
pastor of St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes in New York 

, City. He gave a sketch of its rise and progress, which was 
very interesting. He stated that in 1850, having been or- 
dained to the Christian ministry, he felt it to be his duty to 
devote a portion of his leisure time to some attempt to pro- 
mote the welfare of the adult deaf-mutes of New York City 
and vicinity. He said that he commenced with a Bible 
class in the vestry of St. Stephen’s Church, with only one 
deaf-mute, and at length had a regular class, meeting once a 
week at 59 Bond Street. 

Some circumstances of trouble and sickness among deaf- 
mutes at length led him to conceive the idea of becoming 


their pastor. 
They began their church on the first Sunday of October, 


1852, with an oral service in the morning and a si/ent one 
in the afternoon; intending to bring into the parish not only 
deaf-mutes, but their children, relatives and friends; thereby 


building up a self-supporting organization. 
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He remarked that, on his way to the Convention from 
New York, he had stopped at North Adams, Berkshire Co., 
Massachusetts, and had administered the Holy Sacrament 
of Baptism to an infant of deaf-mute parents. The present 
condition of the undertaking was encouraging. They were 
a regularly incorporated parish, under the title of “St Ann’s 
Church for Deaf-Mutes,” numbering about fifty members, 
over thirty of whom were deaf-mutes, worshiping for the 
present in the smaller chapel of the New York University ; 
doing all in their power to improve the condition of the deaf- 
mute residents of New York, and owning a valuable build- 
ing-lot, upon which they had a fair prospect of erecting their 
proposed church at no distant day. 

They had weekly lectures on various wij for deaf- 
mutes, every Thursday evening, at No 59 Bond Street; and 
he extended a cordial invitation to any members of the Con- 
vention to attend them whenever they should visit New 
York. 

Mr. J. O. David, of Amherst, N. H., made some remarks 
commending the Society to the support of deaf-mutes, and 
expressing his conviction that it would, if its objects were 
carried out properly, be of great benefit to them. 

The President having given notice of a business-meeting 
to be held in the hall next morning, at which all members 
were requested to be present, called on Mr. Marsh, who gave 
a benediction, and the assembly adjourned to dine. 


THE DINNER. 


On returning from the hall, the deaf-mutes with their invited 
guests sat down to a dinner, which, according to previous 
arrangement, had been got up by John Gass, Esq., landlord of 
the American House. The tables were loaded in a manner 
which did credit to Mr. Gass. 

A blessing was asked by Rev. Mr. Turner, and then the 
“eatables” began to disappeur. The wants of the body being 
satisfied, the tables were cleared, and all prepared for the “ feast 
of reason and flow of soul.” 
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Thos. Brown, Esq., presiding officer, gave “The health of 
the President of the United States, ” 

Thomas J. Chamberlain, of Bangor, Me., gave “The health 
of the present Principal of the American Asylum, on whom 
the mantles of Gallaudet and Weld have fallen, as is evident 
from the prosperous condition of our ‘Alma Mater.’” 
(Cheers. ) 

Rev. Wm. W. Turner responded in some very happy re- 
marks, and finished by giving as a toast, “The New England 
Gallaudet Association, may it last as long as the Granite 
Hills of New Hampshire.”’ (Cheering.) 

Mr. Brown gave, “The memory of our Benefactor, Gal- 
laudet.”” (Drank standing and in silence. ) 

This called up Rev. Thomas Gallaudet. He said that the 
occasion stirred his soul, and that he was well repaid for 
coming such a distance, by the enjoyment he felt. He expressed 
a wish for the continued prosperity of the Association, and gave 
as a sentiment: “The health of our friend, Mr. Clerc. (Hearty 
cheering.) 

Mr. Clere replied at some length, and gave, “The memory 
of the early patrons of the American Asylum.” 

Amos Smith, Jr., gave, “Freedom of speech, may it never 
be restrained, except by mut(e)ual consent.” (Laughter and 
cheers.) 

Rev. Francis J. Ulere, (son of Prof. Clere,) Rector of St. 
John’s Church, at St Louis, Missouri, gave: “ The New 
England Association, may it always meet in Concord.” 

Geo. Homer, of Boston, gave, “ The health of our President, 
Mr. Brown.” (Cheering.) 

Mr. Brown got up and said, “I am so overcome, I can not 
say any thing; don’t you hear my heart beat?” 

Wm. M. Chamberlain gave, “The health of our landlord, 
Mr. Gass. Both himself and his larder are far more substantial 
than his name.” 

Mr. Gass was sent for, and h': appearance was greeted 
with tremendous cheers. He (through Mr. Turner) thanked 
the company for the honor, and pledged himself to give any 
of them, who should favor him with a call, the best his house 


afforded. 
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After a number more of toasts, the company separated, 
evidently well pleased with what they had seen (heard ?). 


BUSINESS MEETING, THURSDAY A. M. 


_ At 9 o’clock on Thursday morning, the Convention reassembled 
for the transaction of such business as might come before them. 

Called to order by the President. 

Prayer by Mr. Marsh. 

Rev. Wm. W. Turner then stated that the Committee on 
publication of the American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb 
had taken into consideration the petition presented to them 
some time ago, by Thos. Brown, and had decided to publish 
such articles for the Association asshould be deemed proper ; 
and to let members have copies at reduced rates. 

The Annals were at present discontinued, but he thought 
the publication wonld be resumed next year (1857). 

Mr. Homer announced* the gift, by Mrs. T. Gallaudet, 
of eight copies of “ Barnard’s Tribute to Gallaudet ;” the 
proceeds of the sale to be applied to the object of the Asso- 
ciation. The books were all sold, and a’ vote of thanks 
returned to the donor. 

The subject of the next Convention was hon taken up. 

Some were for having it every two years; some wanted it 
once a year. Messrs. Brown, Homer, Lewis, Chamberlain (of 
Maine) and others took part in the debate, which was of 
some length. On motion of Mr. Chamberlain, a vote was taken, 
and it was decided to have the Conventions take place once in 
two years for the present. 

The next proposition was to amend the Constitution so 
as to reduce the term of office of the managers from four to 
two years. 

This, after some “ine was voted down by a small plu- 
rality. Messrs. T. J. Chamberlain, Joseph O. Sawyer, and 
Wm. M. Chamberlain, who had been appointed a Committee 
to draw up a petition to the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Asylum, that they would give Prof. Laurent Clere an 
honorable release from the duties of teacher in the institu. 
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_ tion, and grant him an ample pension for the rest of his life, in 
consideration of his long service, now brought in their paper, 
which was read, approved and signed by one hundred and forty- 
three mutes. 

The Secretary was directed to forward it to the President of 
the Board of Directors of the American Asylum. 
Adjourned to 1 P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Met at one o’clock. Call to order by the President. It was 
decided to let the Constitution stand as it was for the present. 

On motion of Mr. Homer, a vote of thanks was passed 
to the members of the House of Representatives for the 
gratuitous use of their Hall in which to hold the meetings 
of the Convention, and a copy of the resolution was for- 
warded to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Rowe, of Roxbury, remarked that it was a general 
thing for mutes to say they could not get away from their 
business or occupations long enough to attend the Con- 
ventions. He believed the Conventions would be produc- 
tive of good, and said if they would “look ahead,” and take 
pains to do it, more than half of those who now stay away 
might put their business into such shape as to be able to at- 
tend the next Convention without inconvenience or loss. 

Some remarks were offered by Messrs. Homer, Lewis, and 
others ; after which the President declared the Convention ad- 
journed to September 8, 1858. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NEW ENGLAND GALLAD- 
DET ASSOCIATION OF DEAF MUTES. 
This Constitution was adopted on the 9th of January, 
1854, by the committee appointed in pursuance of a resolu- 


tion of the Convention at Montpelier, Vt., on the 24th of 
February, 1853, and with some slight amendments stands as 


originally adopted. 
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CONSTITUTION. 
We, deaf-mutes, desirous of forming a Society in order 
to promote the intellectual, social, moral, temporal and _ spir- 
itual welfare of our mute community, do pledge ourselves to 
be governed by the following Constitution. 
ARTICLE I.—Name oF THE Society. 

The Society shall be called “New England Gallaudet 
Association of Deaf-Mutes.” 

ARTICLE II.—Its 

The object of the Association shall be the promotion of 
the general welfare of the mute community. 

ARTICLE II1—GovernMEnt. 

Section 1. The officers of the Society shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and a Manager 
from each State in New England: these shall constitute a 
Board of Managers, three of whom shall be a quorum for 
transacting business. 

Sec. 2. At the meetings of the Society, the President, 
Vice-President, and a Manager from each State, shall be 
chosen, on the plurality principle. 

ARTICLE IV.—Dvttes oF OFFICERS. 

Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of the President, at the stated 
meetings of the Board, with the advice and consent of the 
managers, to appdint such agents as shall be deemed necessary 
to sustain the concerns of the Society. 

Src. 2. The President shall call and preside in all meetings 
of the Board and Society. Whenever there is an equal division 
on any question, he shall give his casting vote. He shall 
enforce the due observance of the Constitution, direct the 
Secretary to call the meetings of the Board and Society, and 
perform such other duties as pertain to his office. He shall also 
have power to make such rules as may be deemed necessary to 


preserve order. 
Src. 3. The Vice-President shall preside in all meetings 
in the absence of the President, and in case of his death or 
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removal from New England shall perform all his duties till 
another President is chosen. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep a 
_ record of all the proceedings of the Board and Society, to 
keep a full list of members, life members and honorary mem- 
bers, to be the organ of communication with other deaf- 
mutes, and hearing persons who may feel an interest in the 
enterprise, and to perform any other duties which the Board 
may assign. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive 
all subscriptions, donations, or other property; to keep a mi- 
nute account of all the moneys he receives, and give receipts 
for the same; to make a report to the Society at the meeting, 
and to attend to any other duties which the Board may di- 
rect. He is to be bound with good security in a reasonable 
sum, to be determined by the Board, to the faithful discharge 
of his duty, and shall pay no bills unless directed by the 
Board. 

Src. 6. The Managers shall collect funds in their respec- 
tive States, and pay over the same to the Treasurer, with 
the names, residence, age, occupation and place of birth of 
the donors. They shall have the general charge of the affairs 
of the Society, and powey to fill any vacancies which 
may occur in their number, o” in the officers of the Society, 
till the next election; and in case of the absence of both 
President and Vice-President at 2e1y meeting of the Board or 
Society, the senior Manager present shall preside. 

Sec. 7. The Manager of each State is tc be authorized to 
appoint mute agents in different places to solicit funds, to be 
forwarded to said Manager, who is to pay over the same to the 
Treasurer. 

ARTICLE V.—MEETINGS. 

Sec. 1. The Board of Managers shall meet once or twice in a 
year, to examine statements from the Secretary, ‘lreasurer, and 
other officers, and give counsel in regard to whatever may be re- 
quired to promote the interests of the Society. 

Sec. 2. The Society is to meet not oftener than once a 
year, at such time and place in New England as the Board 
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may appoint, any time between the middle of August and last of 
February, to elect officers, examine the reports of the Board, 
and transact other necessary business. 

ARTICLE 

Src. 1. Any male mute may become a member of this 
Society by the payment of one dollar, and any female mute 
by paying fifty cents, per annum; and any mute person by 
paying ten dollars at one time shall be a life-member. Every 
one shall receive a certificate of membership and a copy of the 
Constitution from some of the managers, and shall be entitled 
to one copy, for the year, of such newspaper or periodical as may 
be published. 

Sec. 2. Such as are only deaf, or have never been in any 
institution for deaf-mutes, and also graduates in foreign schools, 
may be admitted by paying the membership fee. 

Src. 3. No deaf-mute shall enjoy the pfivilege of member- 
ship, nor shall any male mute be entitled to vote or hold any 
office, without paying the membership fee ; always allowing them 
to sit in the convention and witness any oration, address or 
lecture. 

ARTICLE VII.—Quorrm. 


At all meetings of the Society, twelve members present shall 
coustitute a quorum to proceed to business, and every meeting 
may be opened with religious service. 

ARTICLE VI{I.—Duty oF MEMBERs. 

It shall be the duty of every member to use all oie: means to 

to secure the desirable object of the Society. 
ARTICLE IX.—Socrety OrGan. 

The contemplated newspaper or periodical shall be called 

“The Gallaudet Guide and Deaf-Mute’s Companion.” 
ARTICLE X.—Susscrirtions. 

Any hearing person, feeling an interest in this enterprise, 
can take one copy or more of such newspaper or periodical 
as may be published, by sending the subscription price to the 
publisher or to some one of the Managers, and being a sub- 
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scriber shall constitute such person an honorary member of the 
Association. 


ARTICLE oF OFFICE. 

All officers of the Association shall be residents of New Eng- 
land, and shall be elected for a term of four years, commencing 
the first Thursday in September. 

ARTICLE XII.—AMENDMENTsS. 

Except the first Article, &yy amendment may be made in this 
Constitution by a vote of two-thirds of the members present at 
any meeting of the Society. 


LIST OF OFFICERS. 


Tuomas Brown, President, West Henniker, N. H. 
GEORGE HomMER, Vice-President, Boston, Mass. 
Wm. Martin CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, South Reading, 

_ Mass. 

CHARLES Barrett, Treasurer, East Brighton, Mass. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


Thomas Brown. 
George Homer. 
Wn. Martin Chamberlain. 

Charles Barrett. 

John Emerson, Howland, Me., for Maine. 

John O. David, Amherst, N. H., for New Hampshire. 

Galen H. Atkins, Bradford, Vt., for Vermont. 

Joseph O. Sanger, Westboro, Mass., for Massachusetts. 

Samuel A. Lewis, Willimantic, Conn., for Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 
NAMES, RESIDENCES, 
Acheson, Adam, - - - West Randolph, Mass. 
Allen, Asa W., - . - Lisbon, Conn. 

Allen, James M., - . - Broadbrook, Conn. 
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NAMES. 
Atkins, Galen H., - 
Atkins, Samuel A., 
Atwood, Wm. T.,  - 
Austin, James, - 
Averill, Julia A. C., 
Barnard, Albert, 
Barrett, Charles, 
Bailey, William, 
Ballin, David, 
Bartlett, Abby, - 
Bartlett, Leonard, 
Bennett, John, - 
Beckley, Julius, 
Bowdish, Moses L., 
Brown, Thomas, - 
Brown, Mary 
Brown, Thomas L., 
Budlong, James, 
Buxton, Jonathan, - 
Buxton, William, 
Chandler, John J., - 
Chamberlain, Wm. M., 
Clark, John C., 
Clark, Mary M., 
Clark, Ambrose B., 
Clark, David P., 
Coon, Amos, 

Coon, Harriet F., 
Clough, Benjamin, - 
Chamberlain, Thomas 
Cleaves, Daniel, - 
Cook, Jane, - 
Carpenter, Willard, 
Curtis, Ebenezer W., 
Daggett, Thomas G., 
Daggett, Frances E., 
David, John - 
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RESIDENCE. 
Bradford, Vt. 

Bristol, Conn. 

Boston, Mass. 
Swanton Falls, Vt. 
Brandford, Conn. 
West Jaffrey, N. H. 
East Brighton, Mass. 
East Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Nottingham, N. H. 
East Killingly, Conn. 
Willimantic, Conn. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Willimantic, Conn. 
West Henniker, N. H. 
West Henniker, N. H. 
West Henniker, N. H. 
Wickford, R. L. 

South Danvers, Mass. 
South Danvers, Mass. 
Alstead, N. H. 

South Reading, Mass. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Mystic River, Conn. 
Peterboro, N. H. 
Yantic, Conn. 

Yantic, Conn. 

Natick, Mass. 

Bangor, Maine. 

Saco, Maine. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Littleton, N. H. 
Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Providence, R. I. 
Amherst, N. H. 
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NAMES. 
Derby, Harriet B., 
Derby, Wilson, - 
Denison, Mercy, 
Denny, Edward, 
Downing, Jacob, 
Emerson, John, 
Fletcher, Amy, 
Foster, Joseph B., 
Gilman, Henry G., 
Gove, Albert, 
Grace, Mary E., 
Griswold, Julia, - 
Glysson, Eunice M., 
Haley, Nancy S., 
Head, Thomas N.,, - 
Hiller, Charles G., 
Hine, Isaac, - - 
Hildreth, Mary - 
Homer, George, - 
Hugh, Edmund, 

Hunt, Hiram - 
Houghton, Alexander, 
Holmes, George A., 
Ham, John B., - 
Irving, John, 

Kent, George, - 
Keyes, Lauriston, 
Kollock, Royal T, 
Kollock, Polly C., 
Lamb, George W., 
Lamb, Maria, 
Lewis, Samuel A., 
Lewis, Emily - 
Lockwood, Seymour, 
Lovejoy, Charlotte, 
Lucas, George M.,_—- 
Laughlin, Wm. M., 


RESIDENCE. 
Norwich Town, Conn. 
South Weymouth, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Kennebunkport, Me. 
Howland, Me. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
South Coventry, Conn. 
Ossipee Centre, N. H. 
West Henniker, N. H. 
Charlestown, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
Waterbury, Vt. 

New Market, N, H. 
Hooksett, N. H. 
Concord, N. H. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Lowell, Mass. 

Boston, Mass. 
Meriden, Conn. 

Gray, Me. 

Worcester, Mass, 

East Boston, Mass. 
Waukegan, 
Reading, Mass. 
Amherst, N. H. 
Aeworth, N. H. 
Burlington, Conn. 
Burlington, Conn. 
Norwich, Conn. 
Norwich, Conn. 
Willimantic, Conn. 
Willimantic, Conn. 

N. Springfield, Vt. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Bradford, Vt. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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NAMES. 
Lafferty, Elizabeth, 
Luce, Charles H., 

Lemont, Wm. T., - 


Livingston, Hiram L., 


Marsh, Jonathan P., 
Marshall, Isabella E., 
Mayhew, Alfred, - 
Mayhew, Hannah, 
Mayhew, Lovey, - 
Mayhew, Ruby, - 
Mayhew, Sally, 
Mallory, Susan J., 
Maker, Julia Ann, 


Messenger, Artemas &., 


Merrihew, Benjamin, 
Marcy, Daniel P., 
McCluer, Rebecca, 
McEwen, Ephraim, 
Meacham, James §&., 
Merriam, Laura A., 
Metealf, Lorenzo, - 
Miles, Diana, - 
Morse, Nathaniel, - 
Needham, Henry C., 
Nelson, Abigail, 
Norwood, Daniel, 
O’Connel, Jettrey, 
Osgood, Alden F., 
Osgood, Henry A., 
Packard, Philo F., 
Penniman, Joseph H., 
Page, John W., 
Parker, Charles, - 
Parkhurst, Ithiel, Jr., 
Phelps, Daniel W., 
Pike, Horace, - 
Plumley, William, - 
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RESIDENCES. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Chilmark, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Mystic River, Conn. 
Chilmark, Mass. 
Chilmark, Mass. 
Chilmark, Mass. 
Chilmark, Mass. 
West Tisbury, Mass. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Canton, Mass. 
Stonington, Conn. 
New Orleans, 
Amherst, N. H. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Guildhall, Vt. . 
Southington, Conn. 
South Adams, Mass. 
Townshend, Vt. 
Boston, Mass. 
Clayton, N. Y. 


_ Charlestown, Mass. 


Salem, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Natick, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Charlestown, Mass. 
South Braintree, Mass. 
Biddeford. Me. 
West Rupert, Vt. 
Hopkinton, R. I. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
Lyme, N. H. 
Boston, Mass. 
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NAMES. 
Pressey, Mary E., - 
Prescott, Eldad A., 
Raymond, Sarah, - 
Raymond, Lovisa, 
Rowe, Samuel, - 
Richardson, Wm. R., 
Sage, Julia Ann, - 
Sanger, Joseph O., 
Sherman, Randilla, 
Sherman, R.&., - 
Shackford, Thomas, 
Smith, Almos, - 
Smith, Artemas, - 
Smith, Ruth A. M., 
Smith, Nancy P., - 
Smith, Sarah Ann, 
Smith, Sarah J., - 
Stickney, - 
Stevens, Charles, 
Swett, Thomas B., 
Swett, Wm. B., 
Swett, Ruth J., 
Taylor, Rowland, 
Tilton, Zeno, - 
Tilton, Franklin, - 
Tilton, Harriet, - 
Titcomb, Augustus, 
Towslee, Horace, 
Tracy, Elijah, 
Tyler, M., - 
Ward, Silas, - 
White, David, - 
Winchester, Ezra, - 
Wiswell, Peter C., 
Wood, Harriet, - 
Wood, Gilbert, 
Woodward, Joseph, 


RESIDENCE. 
Manchester, N. H. 
E. Jaffrey, N. H. 
Stowe, Vt. 

Stowe, Vt. 

Boston, Mass. 

East Weymouth, Mass. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Westboro, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Dover, Vt. 
Boston, Mass. 

New Boston, N. H. 
East Weare, N. H. 
East Weare, N. H. 
Hillsborough, N. H. 
New Boston, N. H. 
New Boston, N. H. 
Concord, N. H. 
West Brook, Me. 
Henniker, N. H. 
Henniker, N. H. 
Henniker, N. H. 
Berlin, Vt. 
Chilmark, Mass. 
Chilmark, Mass. 
Chilmark, Mass. 
Saco, Me. 

East Rupert, Vt. 
Lisbon, Conn. 
Westford, Vt. 
West Rutland, Vt. 
Boston, Mass. 
Norwich, Conn. 
Blackstone, Mass. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
West Winstead, Conn. 
Willimantic, Conn. 
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Worcester, Frank, - + Dracut, Mass. 
Wright, Varnum B., - - Lowell, Mass, 
Wright, Lusetta, - - - Middlebury, Vt. 


N. B.—Members are requested to let the Secretary know 
whenever they change their place of residence, as otherwise their 
books will not reach them. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE INSTRUCTION OF DEAF- 
MUTES INTO THE HEATHEN WORLD IN CON- 
NECTION WITH CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


By J. A. Jacons, 
Principal of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Danville, Ky. 


Some five or six years ago, I made certain propositions to the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in 
relation to an effort to introduce the instruction of deaf-mutes 
among the heathen, in connection with their missions. The ‘ 
Prudential Committee very kindly considered my propositions 
twice presented, but declined them. I subsequently brought 
the matter to the attention of one of the Conventions of the 
Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, through a letter to Dr. Peet. 
The Convention appointed a committee to consider and report 
on the subject. I was placed on the committee, and was written 
to on the subject by Prof. Barnard, who was also one of the 
Committee. 

My final conclusion was that the effort was premature, and 
perhaps, although very kindly and respectfully treated both by 
the Prudential Committee of the American Board and by 
the Convention, liable to the imputation of quixotism, and 
I accordingly dropped it. I had not supposed it had attracted 
the attention of any person further than to regard it in a 
passing thought as a well-enough-meant, but impracticable 
scheme. 

I did not expect, therefore, to hear of the project again in my 

day, but thought it might be revived sooner or later, un- 
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der more favorable circumstances, and at a time less pre- 
mature. 

My surprise, therefore, was very great in receiving a letter 
from an excellent gentleman within the past year, in which 
he says: “Ever since reading your essay on the desirable- 
ness of establishing Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb 
among the heathen, I have felt an interest in the subject, and 
desired to see a beginning made. 

“The Rev. ;* for the last ten years a missionary of 
the A. B. C. F. M., at Canton, in China, has spent the last 
few weeks with us, and is very desirious to have a commence- 
ment made in China. He has become very much interested in 
a promising Chinese deaf-mute, and he hoped to be “able on his 
return to instruct him. But on my suggesting to him your idea, 
he instantly seized it, and is ready to do all in his power to carry 
it out. 

“He has no doubt that he can obtain the passage of a 
teacher to Canton free, and the foreign merchants in the city 
would cheerfully support him and the three or four boys with 
whom it would be best to begin. 

“According to Mr. , in the province of Canton, which 
contains some twenty-five million people, seventy-five out 
of a hundred are able to read. This simple fact evidently 
points out China as the nation with which to make the be- 
ginning. 

“The instruction of deaf-mutes in a language like the 
Chinese, representing things and not sounds, although at- 
tended with peculiar difficulties, and requiring, probably, 
peculiar processes to a certain degree, could hardly fail to 
shed. light upon several interesting questions. 

“A teacher of the deaf and dumb also would have the 
great advantage over a missionary of being able to begin 
at once, and would be learning and teaching at the same 
time, and without the loss of a moment. 

“Mr. is a working man, and I have no doubt would 
raise the funds, if an instructor acquainted with the principles 
and processes of deaf-mute instruction could be secured.” 

*As I am using my correspondent’s letter without permission, I retuctantly omit 


the names. 
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I hope I shall be excused by the writer for the public use 
I have made of this interesting extract -from his letter, which 
could not have been more appropriate and suggestive if it — 
had been intended for the public eye. 

There seems to be now no obstacle to prevent the carry- 
ing out of my suggestion, which I confess I had concluded to be 
quixotic myself, other than the finding of a qualified instructor 
or a well educated semi-mute who would be willing to go to 
China on this glorious mission. 

Surely such an one can be found among the instructors of 
deaf-mutes, or among the numerous pupils of our American 
institutions. The Lord has positively and emphatically 
said (I am disposed to take it in a literal sense), “In that day 
shall the deaf hear the words of the book”—‘ The ear of 
the deaf shall be unstopped ”—- “The tongue of the dumb shall 
sing.” 

Such an opportunity may not occur again in many years. 
Will not some one embrace it? I hope so. As to the pecuniary 
means necessary for a beginning at least, it seems they can 
readily be procured. And I am fully persuaded means can 
be obtained in this country for more extended operations. To 
that end I would make the following suggestions, which, I 
believe may be successfully carried out :— 

That an organization be entered into in one of our prin- 
cipal institutions, with a view to collect contributions from 
the instructors and pupils of all of our institutions, and from 
the educated mutes of this country, now very numerous, for 
the purpose of sustaining this effort in behalf of their brethren 
in heathen lands. I am persuaded much might be done in the 
beginning, and a great deal in the end. Fully as much good 
would be done to our pupils themselves, in developing their 
moral and religious affections and bringing them into exercise, 
as to the objects of their efforts. A new and glorious interest 
would be thrown about the education of deaf-mutes at home. 
Doubtless the “ bread cast upon the waters would be found after 
many days ”—the seed would bring forth a glorious harvest at 
home and abroad. 
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I do not see but our pupils might thus be taught to labor 
through life, at least that might be expected to be the effect 
upon some of them, in behalf of their heathen brothers and 
sisters. The little rills of their contributions, when collected, 
would amount to a large sum. A thousand dollars might 
easily be raised the first year. I would promise one hundred 
of it from Kentucky ; and outside of the Institution I think 
I could raise perhaps an additional amount from the benev- 
olent people of our State. 

If the seed which I doubtfully and diffidently sowed be- 
fore took root at least in one sympathetic heart, I hope 
the present may fall into “good ground” and produce “some 
thirty, some forty, and some an hundred fold.” 


SCHOOL-ROOM GOVERNMENT. 


By W. H. DEMorre, 
Instructor in the Indiana Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


WE have before us, in the July number of the Annals, 
two ably written and truthful papers, on the “ Laboriousness of 
teaching the Deaf and Dumb,” and the “ Qualifications de- 
manded in an Instructor.” Both go to prove the position of 
the teacher no sinecure; and that, easy as it may appear to 
an uninitiated observer, it has required, and still requires, the 
strongest efforts of some of the ablest and best educated minds of 
the past and present generations. Thinking men are ready to 
admit that, in point of responsibility, there is no calling 
above teaching; and all who have any amount of experience 
are ready to say, among all its varieties there is none so fear- 
fully responsible as the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 
Many of us have felt it, and the constantly recurring con- 
sciousness of it brings a feeling nearly akin to despair up- 
on the heart. Only love to God and sympathy for suffer- 
ing humanity, joined with a sense of obligation, can sustain 
the teacher and give him strength and courage to attempt 
so great a work. Nothing but confidence in the di- 
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vine assurance, “I am with you,” can make him willing to 
assume such responsibilities. 

All men, in every walk of life, are, to a certain extent, co- 
workers with God; but most especially do teachers feel this 
relation. For, while others have the direction and manage- 
ment of temporal matters, God has placed in the teacher’s 
hands immortal souls, and made dependent on his labors 
their eternal welfare. While they of perishable substance 
form earthly things, which can have but a temporary exis- 
tence, he of imperishable material constructs an edifice 
which must stand to his honor or fall to his disgrace eternally. 
No teacher realizing his real position can help feeling this 
truth. Teachers in common schools may throw off a portion 
of the responsibility upon ministers and parents, but the in- 
structor of the deaf and dumb must bear the whole. He is 
the source tc which his pupils run, not only for aid in pur- 
suing the ordinary branches of school education, but for all 
the heart-training, without which, at best, they would be 
mere intelligent brutes; deprived by their misfortune of the 
benefits of home instruction, they look up to him as to a 
parent, expecting from him the mildness and fondness of a 
mother and the guiding wisdom of a father. All wisdom, 
knowledge and excellence come to them through him. A 
greater work is required of him than of others, in that he 
-has not simply to erect a superstructure on a foundation laid 
by years of home training, byt, in most instances, to lay that 
foundation. From naked materials, often very rough and 
heterogeneous, it is his mission, with means of his own invention, 
to construct a character fit for the duties of this life.and the en- 
joyments of the future life. He must awake the dormant powers 
of minds weakened by inaction almost to idiocy, excite to action 
what has never acted, and vivify what is almost dead. Propen- 
sities which have ever run at liberty must be restrained ; wills, 
strong by constant exercise, must be subdued. The vastness of 
the work is apparent, when we consider the short space of time 
generally allotted for its completion. | 

Farther remarks on this theme would be useless, for it is 
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evident to every considering mind that, so far from being a 
sinecure, the position of a teacher is full, very full of labor. 

Seeing this, it is well for us to consider some of the aids 
he may bring to hand, to assist him in the discharge of his 
duties. Among these, perhaps the chief is a well-established 
system of government. That government is _ necessary, 
though many doubt, I need not, before a teacher, stop to 
prove, for until man is perfect his errors render it indispen- 
sable, and until he is all-wise he needs laws to guide and re- 
strain him. National experience has established the fact 
that a wise government is necessary for prosperity, even 
among adults of the highest known degree of civilization ; 
how much more then among youths, very ignorant and of- 
ten vicious. Not an atom of matter in the universe exists 
independent of law. Infinite wisdom has created all things 
in connection one with another, and dependent one upon 
another. Laws are necessary to govern such connections 
and regulate such dependencies, so that one may not in- 
terfere with another. The relations <f social life could not 
be formed or sustained without law. 

Power and authority are requisite to the formation and 
administration of government. Where must this power be 
vested, and to whom must this authority be given? In a 
highly civilized state, this democratic age demands that the 
right to govern be given to the governed; but in a class of 
partly educated mutes, no geasonable man would uphold 
such an opinion. We do not think the government of the 
school-room should be given to the Trustees. They are gen- 
erally personally unconnected with the school. No system 
of rules can be adopted by men unacquainted with the de- 
tails of the teacher’s duties, which will apply in even a ma- 
jority of cases. Their ignorance of the modus operandi of 
instruction renders them incompetent to suggest any feasible 
plan of discipline, farther than a general outline of principles 
which common sense would dictate. Nor would I give this 
power to the Superintendent exclusively. He has not gen- 
erally that connection with the pupils which would qualify 
him for the successful administration of school-room govern- 
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ment; and, even if he has, his attention is so occupied with 
other business that he is not able to attend to it properly. 
The general oversight of the whole institution is generally 
as much as one person can well perform; and it is for his 
interest and for the good of the school that the perplexing 
task of governing the pupils be placed upon those who have 
time and, we believe, ability to do it. 

We think we claim no more than the experience of every 
teacher will grant, when we assert that the authority and 
power to govern his pupils should be placed in the hands of 
the teacher. However opposed it may seem to the spirit of 
the age, I must claim for him absolute authority over those 
under his care. In reference to common schools, where the 
parents are near and have control over the pupils a portion 
of the time, this authority may be to a certain extent limited ; 
but where they are, as in most of our deaf and dumb insti- 
tutions, placed entirely under the teacher’s care, and those 
teachers made solely responsible to God and their superiors, 
justice demands that they have all the advantages which 
may be gained by authority; that, in the discharge of so 
important a trust, their hands should be unghackled. Find- 
ing, as they daily do, many a stubborn will and _belligereyt 
propensity, which must be subdued before success can be 
attained, it is doing them great injustice to withhold the 
necessary power from them, and thus, if not causing an 
entire failure, at least rendering their success but partial. 
The advancement of a pupil depends greatly upon his re- 
spect for and confidence in his teacher. Power, judiciously 
held, has a tendency to elevate the teacher in the pupil’s es- 
timation, and thus aids in securing his improvement. 

Objections have ‘been made to these positions from the 
fact, or fancy, that power to govern his pupils placed in 
each teacher’s hands, has proved, or would prove, destructive 
to that grade of subordination which must be preserved in a 
community of co-operators. This is, however, to my mind 
by no means a warranted conclusion. Where there is har- 
mony of feeling with unity of purpose there will be no clash- 
ing. I would not have the teacher irresponsible, nor even 
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independent. Let there be a head, and let each one be held 
accountable to that head: I only ask for the teacher suffie 
cient authority to enable him to govern his charge, without 
the intervention of a superior. I refer now to the ordinary 
misdemeanors of pupils. Great offences, or cases of con- 
firmed obstinacy, frequently require counsel and advice. 

Others object on the ground that some men are not worthy 
to be trusted with power. Such should never be retained in 
any institution. No man is fit for the post of teacher, un- 
less he can successfully control himself and his charge. | 

Still others object to power in the abstract. They tell us 
it is a dangerous thing; and many a foolish parent is teach- 
ing his children to despise all authority. The chivalry of 
the age curls its lips in daring contempt, at the very name of 
absolutism. Yet, to me, there is no harm in the use of ab- 
solute power. I can conceive of cases where it is neither 
contrary to the will of God nor the welfare of mankind. 
Beeause it enables the evil-disposed to do more harm is no 
reason why it should be withheld from the well-disposed. 

If we grant to each teacher the power to govern his pupils, 
the next essential is the ability to command respect. He 
must form such a system, and carry it out in such a manner, 
as to secure the respect and consequent obedience of those 
over whom he exercises control. Temporary compliance 
may be obtained by arbitrary compulsion, but real obedience 
mnst come from rational, willing submission to an acknowl- 
edged superior. To gain this he needs firmness. All his 
requirements should be founded upon the immutable prin- 
ciples of right and wrong. He should use, as far as possible, 
the Bible for his law-book. But a moment’s search will 
enable him to place before the pupil the ‘strongest argument 
which can challenge his respect and command his submis- 
sion—* Thus saith the Lord.” At the same time, he will 
cause in the pupil a recognition of the superiority of the 
word of God, and create in him a habit of judging, correct- 
ing, and guiding himself by the divine precepts, which will 
not only aid in accomplishing his present ends, but have a 
favorable effect upon the pupil through life. 
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Rules and requirements should be just and reasonable in 
themselves ; and this should be, if possible, made apparent 
to the pupil. There are some teachers, I am sorry to say, 
who never condescend to reason with their pupils. That they 
wish a certain thing to be or not to be so, seems in their 
minds sufficient. They forget how it seems to the pupil. 
Such teachers, I have generally found, have eye-serving 
pupils, who submit to them, not to the principle of right or 
propriety. In the experience of such, were you to ask, you 
would find the old adage verified, “ when the cat is away the 
mice will play.” Nothing farther than a temporary cringing 
can ever be obtained by an arbitrary course of discipline. 
To secure the proper ends, the pupil should be made to un- 
derstand why he must, or must not, do certain things; must 
be made to feel a personal obligation binding him; in a 
word, must yield obedience to a principle, and not to a man. 
Such obedience once gained is easily kept, be the teacher 
absent or present. The pupils do not feel, as forced pupils 
always do, a sense of humiliation in obeying a man, but 
take an exalted pride in bowing to a principle which their 
own consciences commend to them. Speaking in reference 
to acts which have a moral character, I do not grant any man 
the right to say “you shall,” or “ you shall not, because J say 
sv.” He should rather say, “because God has said so.” — In 
matters simply of convenience or expediency, he may give 
his own feelings and wishes prominence. 

But in governing a class, success is not entirely dependent 
upon the system, Some men, with a perfect system of dis- 
cipline, would fail, while others, practicing positive errors, 
would sueceed. Much, very much, depends upon the ad- 
ininistrator. He must be in himself respectable. His con- 
versation and manners should be such as to show his 
superiority, and thus provoke the respect even of those who are 
ignorant or heedless of the claims of his authority. His 
success depends in a great measure upon the degree in which 
his pupils esteem him. Different minds require different 
traning. It is the first duty of a teacher to study his class, 
His constant inquiry should be, How can I acquire ascendency 
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over that heart, so as to prepare the way for disciplining and 
molding it, according to the great system of morals given 
me by my Master? (It is not best to force any requisition 
upon one without previous preparation.) This ascendency 
may be gained, and obedience ensured in most cases, by 
demonstrations of love, and acts of kindness. I have seen 
many teachers succeed almost entirely by such means. But, 
if after proper trial, these fail, he must resort to force. This 
is a delicate point, and in introducing it I feel that I touch 
many a cherished prejudice. To a teacher of the deaf and 
dumb, the idea that “ pupils must be governed by kindness, 
love and moral suasion, or they cannot be governed at all,” 
is very absurd. I have before me a public document, in 
which, under the head of “ Discipline,” occurs the following : 
“If any pupil, under mild and gentle treatment, should prove 
obstinate, turbulent, or insubordinate, the Superintendent 
should have, and should exercise authority to send him in- 
mediately home, before his pernicious influence can have in- 
fected others.” Let us analyse the principle here expressed. 
God gives the teacher a work to perform, and means to per- 
form it. If the work prove easy and all goes well, he is a 
faithful servant, but if it prove difficult, he “should have 
and exercise authority” to cast it off and repudiate his Mas- 
ter. For what is the pupil placed under his care? Not 
merely to learn that two and two make four—that the 
earth is round, or that the planets revolve about the sun. 
This is but a small part of his duties. Greater by far is it 
to eradicate evil and implant good. ‘Take a practical illus- 
tration: a man has the small-pox, it is not best to confine 
him at home and subject him to severe treatment, lest his 
wife and family should be infected by the disease; therefore, 
some one “should have and exercise the authority” to send 
him out into society, where the disease may have free sway, 
and find more and less-guarded victims to fasten upon. Does* 
a teacher acting upon this principle discharge his obligation 
to society or to God? The Superintendent should have 
authority to dismiss pupils from school, and occasionally 
very extreme cases may justify the exercise of this power; 
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but the actor takes upon himself a fearful responsibility. But 
what constitutes an extreme case? When we say, “I have 
done all I can, he is incorrigible.” What are the words of 
our Master? “My grace is sufficient for thee.” What is 
the testimony of experience? “I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” There is a day coming, 
when a righteous God, sitting in the majesty of judgment, 
will say, “Where is thy brother?” You cannot answer with 
the accursed, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Perhaps that 
brother’s blood will ery against you. Will you say, “Oh 
Lord, the work thou gavest me to do was too hard for me, 
it required too much self-sacrifice and patient labor, I cast 
it from me.” What will be the answer to such a plea? An 
awful curse rests upon those who know, but do not do their 
duty. 

If what you require of a pupil be in accordance with the 
mora! government of God, you have aright, nay more, you 
are bound in duty to enforce obedience. The standard of 
right and wrong stands immutable. There can be no right- 
eous shuffling. God has made the way of the transgressor 
hard, and the path of the just to shine as a burning light. 
He has affixed a certain consequence to a certain antecedent: 
have we any right to remove that consequence from its le- 
gitimate place, or assign for it a false antecedent? In a 
word, have we any right to thwart the evident design of 
God? If he has made misery the effect of sin, is it expedient, is 
it right for us, by a false system of instruction and treatment, 
to set the sinner free by hushing his conscience and blinding 
him to his faults; or, on the other hand, to deprive the vir- 
tuous of their merited reward? If we had sucha right,’ the 
practice of it would prove very detrimental. Let nature 
have her course. Let rewards and punishments come upon 
them as natural consequences of their good or bad conduct. 
Regret as much as you please the necessity which compels 
the offender to suffer, but let him know that the necessity is 
inevitable. It is a principle he must learn some time in life, 
hen why not during the most docile period? Thousands 
date the beginning of their ruin from indulgence. In age, 
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hopelessly confirmed in evil habits, they lament that they had 
not to “bear the yoke in youth.” 

Rewards, improperly given, excite pride and feelings of self- 
praise, which are unbecoming and injurious. If with-held 
when merited they create feelings of injustice done them, and 
cause discouragement and despair, which mark their after 
course with frequent failures. But when let fall in the path- 
way of the virtuous as simple consequences of their good acts, 
they tend to elevate, encourage and strengthen. Rewards and 
punishments, being the strongest incentives to virtue and 
and hindrances to vice which can be brought to bear upon 
a child’s mind, should be kept constantly before pupils. 
By rewards, I do not mean simply prizes; nor does the term 
punishment necessarily include a stick; nor is it to be kept 
before the pupils by unmanly threats. 

Great care should be taken that punishments never have 
the shadow of revenge; or rewards, of partiality. The claims 
of justice, their obligations to God and their fellows, should 
be constantly urged upon the pupils. Due consideration should 
be given to circumstances and influences; and, above all, 
the motives which prompt the act should be known. If they 
are impure, they are the fountains, and must first be cleansed ; 
if pure, then the outward act demands correction. It will 
do no good to lop off the limbs while the root, strong and 
vigorous, still clings to the soil; or to attempt to cleanse 
the stream while the fountain be impure. To achieve con- 
viction, correction, and reformation, are the legitimate objects 
of discipline. Forced obedience is impolitic and_trouble- 
some to the teacher, and positively injures the pupil. [t 
should be gained by a free acquiescence of the will, and sealed 
with a hearty determination of amendment. 

Deliberate jirmness is a necessary qualification in a suc- 
cessful disciplinarian. Excitement and vacillation are evi- 
dent signs of weakness, which the pupils are not slow to detect 
and use. What is true to-day must be true to-morrow. 
What is wrong in one instance cannot be arbitrarily right in 
another. All demonstrations of haste or passion should be 
carefully avoided. We all know that, in an excited multi- 
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tude, the serene aspect, and deliberate, appropriate words, 
effect_ more than a charge of troops. This is especially true 
in regard to children; and, though often pride and impatience 
cry out against it, we know it is better to persuade than to 
foree—to convict than to compel. I have seen the disapprov 
ing frown of one firm in authority quell outbursts of insubord- 
ination, where a hasty application of punishment would have 
increased ten-fold the trouble. 

The successful governor has patience. Nine-tenths of the 
peccadillos that daily torment the teachers result from ignor- 
ance or thoughtlessness. I have found, comparatively, very 
few cases of designed malice. The offender needs correction, 
but he also needs instruction: never give the one without the 
other. Strive to make him dissatisfied with his errors, and 
willing to leave them ; then insert virtues in their stead. Far- 
mers “out west here” have a practice which I have often 
thought teachers would do well to imitate. It is this: when 
the angles of a “worm-fence” are infested with weeds, a boy 
is sent round with a mattock and bag of blue-grass seed. He 
digs up the weeds, roots and all, and scatter seed over the 


place ; in a short time the grass becomes so “set” that no weeds 
can grow. The simple act of taking out the weeds would not 
prevent others growing in their stead, but the grass does ef 
fectually. So the correction of a fault will not keep the 
pupil from committing other faults, but the instruction of vir- 


tue will. 

He must be strict. Many erroneously confound strictness 
with unjust -or, at least, unnecessary severity. There is no 
similarity or connection between the terms. The enforcement 
of obedience to proper requirements is in no way incompatible 
with injustice; and while administering severe punishment, 
gentleness, kindness, and forbearance need not be set aside, or 
mercy forgotten. 

In the true teacher’s treatment of his pupils all these noble 
qualities are displayed; yet he does not confound forbearance 
with indulgence, or suffer a false idea of mercy to set aside 
the claims «f justice. Many, by a lax system of govern- 
mont directly teach their pupils that virtue and honesty are 
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matters of changeable convenience, which may be practiced 
or neglected as circumstances or occasions direct. Instead 
of establishing in their minds the fact that certain things 
are right in themselves, while certain other things are wrong 
for the same reason, they confuse the mind of the pupil to 
such an extent that he is actually led to doubt whether there 
is any permanent distinction between the two. Truth must 
be sought because it is truth, and error avoided because it is 
error. 

I have but small space to notice another essential. He 
must ever keepin mind the objects of government—to dis- 
cipline the mind, and prepare the person for a useful life 
and happy eternity. Present submission, though very ne- 
cessary, is by no means the ultimatum of government. If it 
were, Mr. Beecher’s advice to Kansas emigrants would be 
thankfully received and successfully practiced by the teacher. 
The idea is not to crush the will and energy of the pupil, 
but to divert them from improper to proper objects; not to 
make him totally passive, but active under certain restraints. 
The right kind of a system, wisely applied, will not only se- 
cure present objects in enabling the teacher to instruct the 
pupil, but will form in that pupil habits of morality, integ- 
rity, and application, which will have a favorable influence 
over him and others wherever he goes, or under whatever 
circumstances he is placed. The teacher must consider him- 
self responsible for the conduct of his pupil, not merely while 
he is under his personal care, but in a great measure for his 
acts through life; in many instances for his condition through- 
out eternity! Let a sense of our obligations to God and the 
suffering constantly urge us forward to the discharge of every 
duty. 
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INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING. 


[As the deaf-mute is hopelessly shut out from many of the pursuits 
which invite the enterprise and ambition of men, it seems but just that the 
best facilities should be afforded him for entering with advantage upon 
such fields of effort as remain open. 

Drawing, painting, engraving, and the arts of design generally, present 
to him such a field. Though there be no ground to suppose that nature 
has favored him, by way of compensaiion for what she has withheld, with 
an unusual measure of the faculties which qualify for excellence in these 
arts, yet his peculiar deprivation is likely to quicken these faculties, where 
they do exist, to a speedier and more decided development. To prove that 
the deaf-mute may attain to an honorable, and even an eminent rank as an 
artist, we have but to cite such examples as Walter Geikie, Albert New- 
sam, and John Carlin,—to which not a few others might be added. At the 
World’s Fair, in London, one of the first prizes in drawing was awarded to 
a boy named Cram, a pupil of the Northern Counties institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, at Newcastle, England. 

The considerations to which we have now alluded have induced us to 
transfer to our pages the following article from the Coinecticut Common 
School Journal. The Writer of the article, Miss Dwight, is a teacher of 
long experience and acknowledged success. One of the leading character- 
istics of her method of instruction is to require the pupil to draw from real 
objects, instead of copying a drawing already made ; which we are disposed 
to believe is the only true method of trainingin this art, Walter Geikie 
wis remarkable for the vivid truthfulness of his sketches from actual life. 
The singular facility by which he was so distinguished is attributed by his 
brother (in the biographical notice in Vol. VLi, No. 4, of the ANNALS) in 
great part to the training he received. His father, who conducted his 
education, “ encouraged him to continue drawing from the object, instead of 
copying drawings, or outlining from memory.” That it does not require 
the possession of genius on the part of the pupil to enable him to profit by 
this mode of instruction, but that it is well adapted to the development of 
no more than ordinary capacities, is now sufliciently established by experi- 
ence. This method, we understand, has been practiced for some time in 
the Free Academy at New York, and with the most gratifying success.— 
Eprtor.] 

The important question, “How shall drawing be taught 


successfully in schools?” is now attracting the attention of 
educationists, which is a good sign of the times. By duly 
attending to it they will find that to teach drawing success- 
fully, it must be taught systematically and scientifically, re- 
ceiving the same care and attention as other studies pursued. 
When it is as well taught as others, the practice of the art 
will be found of great practical value, and not wanting in 


interest. 
Let us suppose that a scholar wishes to learn geometry 
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after having attained the age of fifteen, and also to become an 
engineer. With this object in view, and without knowing the 
simple rules of arithmetic, he is placed under the care of a pro- 
fessed teacher, who gives him an arithmetical class-book, with 
directions to copy the sums, and from the key to write down the 
answers. He then gives him the algebra, and follows with the 
problems of Euclid, all of which are to be copied in the same 
mechanical manner, without regard to the rules or principles of 
arithmetical education or the laws of geometry. With such in- 
struction (for the same process is called instruction in regard to 
art) will he be prepared for any practical application of the 
science of geometry, or for any independent effort in the way of 
engineering ? 

Again, let us suppose that at the same age he presents 
himself for instruction in the art of written composition, not 
having yet learned to spell, or even to form a letter with the 
pen. The teacher first requires him to copy, verbatim, the 
lessons in the first reader, and then some finished orations. 
What will he have gained in the process? True, his taste 
will have become somewhat cultivated; but will he be pre- 
pared to write an original theme? Yet this is the way that 
drawing is taught in our schools, and the people say, “ Of what 
use is it?” 

The love of drawing is a universal taste, which may be 
known from the fact that nearly all children love to draw. 
Those who are not pleased with the use of pencils and a box 
of colors are the exceptions. It would, therefore, require no 
effort to make it a regular study, commencing at eight or 
ten years of age. For the disinclination manifested after- 
wards, several reasons may be given. In the first place, 
acquiring the rudiments of an art after the taste has become 
a little cultivated is a drudgery. It is not more so with 
drawing than with music. The rudiments of all studies 
should be acquired at an early period. After childhood is 
past, there is a feeling of dissatisfaction at the puerile efforts 
at skill, which naturally creates a disrelish for the pursuit. 
In the next place, drawing is made a perfectly mechanical 
lesson. The scholar has placed before him a picture of some 
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object, or group of objects, of which he is tomake a copy as 
well as he can. If his poor skill fails in the attempt, the 
teacher lends a helping hand, and the work is accomplished 
after a certain manner,—and if the natural taste for art is 
sufficiently strong, the scholar perseveres until he has acquired 
the ability to copy a picture without assistance. But, if the 
scholar have only a moderate taste for it, he finds no gratifi- 
cation in the pursuit, and, as no intellectual capacity is ex- 
erted or gratified, he gives it up in disgust, asking the same 
question, “ Of what use is it?” , 

Yet it is of use, even in this imperfection, inasmuch as it 
sometimes leads to the development of fine natural abilities, 
the cultivation of which is asource of profit and honor to 
the possessor. With common school training, the talent for 
other things is developed, and, if properly taught, the scholar 
finds himself capable of making the most of his natural gifts. 
Every talent, but that for art, is duly cultivated at school, or 
at least a foundation laid for it; and why should this be made 
an exception ? 

In regard tothe manner of teaching,—The ‘scholar should 
commence young. Every teacher understands the difference 
exhibited in the capacity for acquiring rudimentary knowl- 
edge at the respective ages of seven and fourteen. Child- 
hood is the period for acquiring rudimentary knowledge in 
every department of study. Then there is no impatience 
felt at slow progress ; no haste to get on to something apparently 
more attractive. And, to acquire perfect manual dexterity, 
either at the piano or the easel, the scholar must begin to prac- 
tice in childhood. 

In the instruction of this branch, as well as that of math- 
ematics, there is but one right way. Let the teacher first 
give the child some exercise in curves and circles, without 
* reference to drawing from any model, at the same time hold- 
ing his pencil properly. This requires that the wrist should 
rest upon the table, leaving the hand free for. action. The 
drawing of curves in every direction, with the wrist so rested, 
will be found a perfectly easy and natural exercise of the 
hand. There is no better preliminary exercise than the draw- 
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ing of a circle, guided by the eye. Not to make one, and 
then another, and so on for twenty in succession, leaving 
them imperfectly done, the scholar should correct and im- 
prove each one according to his ability, dividing it by straight 
lines into halves and quarters of circles, depending on his eye 
alone for guidance. This is all the preliminary practice re- 
quired in straight lines. In drawing straight lines for this 
purpose, he does not find it irksome, for he has an object in 
view. On the contrary, nothing is more tedious, or more 
useless, than drawing straight lines merely for the exercise. 
The straight line may always be corrected by the ruler; the 
great point in practice is to make the curve, and this should 
be the first object aimed at; for the infinite variety of curves 
required in the practice of art, no instrument can define, no 
ruler can rectify. ; 

The ability to draw a straight line has been considered a 
test of native capacity. This is one of the mistakes of ig- 
norance. Let the teacher question the scholar in regard to 
the division of his circle, and if he can not see when one 
part exceeds the other in size, as marked by his line, he has 
no eye for form, and will not progress by practice. If his eye 
is capable of measuring so as to detect a difference, it will im- 
prove by practice, and he will, in time, if made to depend 
upon his eye, learn to discriminate the nicest variation of curve. 
This is of first importance. Do not forbid measuring ; but 
encourage independent action, and self-reliance in every 
effort. 

The right step is to imitate some simple form, which gives 
practice in the curve. The object itself is preferable to the 
representation of the same thing on paper; ana the scholar 
should, from the outset, be accustomed to making his own 
representations of objects. If he does not begin with that 
(and it is just as easy for him) he does not know when to® 
change. After having first drawn from prints, beginning 
with the imitation of form is just like commencing anew. 
From simple objects he should go on gradually to more dif- 
ficult, always improving and correcting his drawings. The 
teacher should require him to correct his own work ; point 
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out the faulty part, then let him study the form of the object 
before him, carefully comparing his own imitation of it, cor- 
recting and improving his lines until he has accomplished ail 
that he is capable of doing at that stage of progress. This 
is the most important part of his exercise, and to accomplish 
his task well, he must apply himself to drawing as to a study. 
The teacher should render assistance according to his judg- 
ment, and by his own lines show the scholar, if a better 
curve can be made than his « wn. 

in this method of instruction the class will not fail to be 
interested. In one school, where the instruction given was 
limited to mechanical copying, the class anticipated the les- 
sons with a feeling of dislike. Busts are now introduced 
as the models for study, and the scholars |have become so 
much interested, that the time given to the lesson is consid- 
ered too short. They are interested, because they feel that 
they are acquiring skill with the pencil, and really understand 
the value of the lesson to which the hour is appropriated. 


A SHORT ESSAY ON PROGRESSION. 


By JouN EMERSON, 
A deaf-mute, of Howland, Maine. 

“Go onward! onward!”—ever rise upward! is the ex- 
pressively* imperative law of Nature. Progression is a fun- 
damental, immutable, and, eternal principle; a grand ever- 
ascending scale of improvement, refinement, and _spirituali- 
ztion in universal nature. Lo! how the common hop-vine 
aspires after higher and _ still higher gradations, when it 
twines or ascends spirally toward the congenial attraction of 
nature’s great magnet and purifier, the sun. Oh! behold 
how the flowers of the fields vie with each other in external 
developments, and amid favorable circumstances, strive to 
expand in more inimitable glories of. native grace, beauty, 
sweetness and loveliness, before the soft influence of the 
face of the opening day. The fruit of all ‘sorts of the skill- 
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and-science-cultured fields, strive to show greater size—richer 
flavour—higher and still higher degrees of gold-like perfec- 
tion and diamond-like transparence. It is to be borne in 
mind that all the most beautiful and splendid varieties of 
apples have originated from the common worthless crab-apple, 
and that the native currants of cultivated grounds are des- 
tined to become, by degrees of progressive culture, as large 
as the common grape that embowers our forests. The lovers 
and winners of rural prizes strive together to produce vege- 
table wonders of still greater perfection than ever displayed 
at their horticultural exhibitions. All their native powers and 
endless intelligence are duly exerted to advance the cause of 
horticulture. The vital energies of the mechanic and the 
inventive are ever concentrated to lend a hand of aid to the 
progress of their times, and multiply every day new articles 
of superior domestic comfort, convenience and luxury to 
countless thousands; the talents of the machinistic construc- 
tive called forth into endless activity, to reduce manual 
labour and all kinds of deforming drudgery, thus giving en- 
couraging aid to the cultivation and development of the 
higher and nobler faculties; the scientific men and _philos- 
ophers compelled by restless necessity to keep pace with 
the progress of their age, by illuminating the world with the 
lights of their new important discoveries. The benefactors 
of the utilitarian age, governed by the resistless spirit of inves- 
tigation, seek to discover to the world the use of countless 
millions of substances which seem at present useless and 
worthless, and develop new means of bringing them 
within the immediate advancement of man’s physical har- 
mony and mental elevation. The reformers and agitators of 
this age seek to remove the tremendous obstructions in the 
way, for the introduction of a higher and truer standard of 
social harmony. Politicians anxiously seek a better, truer, 
and safer system of government. Satirists spare no keen- 
pointed shafts of ridicule to level at the mists of ignor- 
ance, bigotry and tyranny, that surround their age, and which 
ever trammel the progress of higher knowledge, purer truth, 
loftier sciences, nobler arts, greater liberty, civilization 
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and universal happiness. Poets, wandering in dreamy lands, 
seek new treasures of lyric melody, and more brilliant beau- 
ties of fancy, whereby to hasten the purposes of higher intellec- 
tual refinement. The harmonialists combine their unwearied 
exertions to represent the higher and nobler beings of the 
golden era; developing to an indefinite amount elevating 
sources of purer enjoyment, and guide the race gently in 
progression’s way and to the fountain of universal happi- 
ness. No sooner true-hearted promoters of good and general 
benefit fall victims to the effects of envy, malice and ignorance, 
than their surviving doctrines spread their wonderful sway 
over the world. No sooner martyrs make their final noble 
sacrifices for the glorious cause of truth and humanity, and 
are cast lifeless down to the insignificant level of mankind, 
than generations of a more appreciative and receptive nature 
rise up and extol their immortal virtues to the skies, deifying 
them as gods of their age! 

Man is destined to progress and unfold forever in love, 
wisdom, truth, purity, harmony, and_ spiritual — holiness. 
Lofty aspirations push him on impressively to go upward in 
the car of ever-progressive development. He iscalled lord and 
crown of all creation, as his grand mission is designed to place 
all the enemies of his progression under his feet—to bring all 
the elements and substances of earth and heaven within the 
immediate development of his harmony and majesty, and to 
walk godlike in the image of his supreme Maker. He is 
gifted with a boundless capacity to investigate “all the things 
below, above and around him; yea, to search out the grand 
attributes of the first cause of all causes, and the omnipotent 
Originator of countless millions of millions of spheres of 
infinity. Who but the veriest superficialist would doubt 
this sublime truth? Or, would a simpleton say that man is 
not designed for so much higher a sort of. progressive being 
than a mere money-power-acquiring-earthling, or a mere nu- 
tritive animal? To a true progressionist and irradiated in- 
tellectualist, it is an undeniable fact that every perception 
and faculty is enlarged, and becomes capable of more ex- 
tended views and vision in proportion as it is wisely kept, by 
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proper exercise, in its truly onward course or tendency. 
Even the sources of happiness are wonderfully multiplying 
to countless channels, and becoming loitier, deeper, and 


broader. 

We unfold fast in the garden of harmony and _ spiritual 
enlightenment, just in degree as we wisely conform to the 
laws that govern the operations of the human kingdom. It 
is well to remark here that we produce healthier, happier, 
purer, more beautiful, and more children, just in proportion 
as we strive, with all our might, to eradicate every unworthy 
thought and habit, and model our whole inner life from the 
purest and holiest forms our aspiring nature can discern. Know 
not you that the propensities of progenitors are daguerreotyped 
upon their race in indelible characters? The noblest, holiest, 
and happiest type of the human kind is a crown of glory to God! 

The noblest beings of earth are those who assiduously de- 
vote themselves to their own reformation and the great ob- 
ject of ameliorating the condition of the suffering and de- 
graded poor, so that they may also be elevated into higher 
life, and learn their duties to God and themselves. Such 
may be not improperly called the saviours, redeemers or 
elevators of the human race. They glorify their God at once 
with noble thoughts, noble words, and noble deeds! Such good- 
doing actions are ever fragrant with the sweets of pure love and 
are truly acceptable to God. 

Oh, thou yearning aspirant after lofty excellence in every 
thifg, let buoyant hope ever lead thee valiantly up the ladder 
of progressive knowledge to higher attainments in wisdom’s 
world! Let thy perceptive, reflective and intuitive powers 
penetrate into the deep bowels of Nature, where lie hidden 
an endless mine of unfolding truths. Let not the shackles 
of earthly dearth pinion thy soaring wings of progress! 
Never be contented to remain where ignorance is the mother 
of misery, disease, deformity, mental slavery, tyranny, &c. 
Remember the words of the immortal Shakspeare : 

“Tgnorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to Heaven.” 
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But of what use is knowledge without wisdom to direct 
it? Knowledge without wisaom is like a richly loaded ship 
without a rudder to direct it! Wisdom does not merely con- 
sist in the artful command of words and sentences, nor in 
the logical structure of bubbles of scholastic argumentation, 
but in the conscientious and rightful application of godlike 
principles to happiest channels, in strict conformity to the 
immutable laws which govern the operations of universal nature. 
Mere knowledge does not always save, while wisdom is a sort of 
savivur—an intuitive compass in a highly developed organiz. 
ation. 

Oh, true searchers after wisdom, resist not the unfolding at- 
traction of your intuitive nature! Let wisdom and truth be 
your ever-vigilant governors ;—let gentle-loving hearts rule 
gifted heads! 


OBITUARY NOTICES. 


We shall be glad to give in the ANNALS a record of deaths (and also of 
marriages) of the deaf and dumb of the United States, as complete as we 
can make it. Qur record should, of course, also embrace all persons 
officially connected with institutions for their benefit. We shall be 
obliged to our friends, if they will give us information of these events as 
they occur, and with such notices, in case of death, as they may deem ap- 
propriate. in every instance, we should wish at least a brief statement 
of the cause and manner of death, and of the leading events in the life of 
the deceased. We do not desire prolix notices when the case presents 
nothing of peculiar interest to any beyond a limited circle of near ac- 
quaintances. 

Our list at this time begins with one whose memory will long live in the 
hearts of great numbers of the deaf and dumb, and of their friends. 


HORATIO N. HUBBELL 


Died at Columbus, Ohio, January 19th, 1857, in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age. Mr. Hubbell had been at the head 
of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, from its first 
opening in 1829, till his resignation in 1851. As we have 
the promise of a suitable notice of Mr. Hubbell’s life and 
services, to be furnished for our next number, we need at 
present add nothing more than our heartfelt concurrence in 
the resolutions annexed :— 
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[NstiruTION FOR THE DEAF aND Dump, 
March 10th, 1857. 


At a regular meeting of the faculty of the “ Illinois Institu- 
tion for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb,” the death of 
Mr. H. N. Hubbell being announced, the following resolutions, 
expressive of our regard for the deceased, were offered and 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we have heard with deep regret of the 
death of Mr. H. N. Huppew., of Columbus, Ohio, who for 
nearly a quarter of a century was known as a true philan- 
thropist, and as the Principal of the “Ohio Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. ” 

Resolved, That, in his death, society has lost a good citi- 
zen—the deaf and dumb of our country a faithful friend 
and counsellor—the Christian church a worthy member, and 
the world a benefactor. 

Resolved, That we entertain the highest respect and 
esteem for the learning, uprightness and purity with which 
his professional life was adorned; and that his tried and true 
character, and his earnest and benevolent labors for the good 
of the “children of silence,” should ever be held in grateful 
remembrance. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be furnished the 
bereaved family of the deceased; also, for publication in the 
«“ AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF AND Dumps,” the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and the Jacksonville, Illinois, papers. 

P. G. President. 

Tuos. J. CALDWELL, Secretary. 

DANFORTH E. BALL 

Died at Columbus, Ohio, April 7th, 1857, of congestive 
fever, after an illness of three weeks. Mr. Ball had been, 
for a long time (some twenty-five years, if we are not mis- 
taken) employed as a teacher in the Ohio Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. He was a man of sound sense and highly 
respected in the community, as well as a much valued and 
able instructor in the Institution. For many years he had 
been a prominent supporter and most worthy member of the 
Baptist church in Columbus. He was married to a lady, 
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not herself a deaf-mute, who survives him, together with several 
children. Mr. Ball lost his hearing at the age of seven years, 
and was admitted into the American Asylum in 1825. He was 
then sixteen years old, and must have been therefore about 
forty-six at his death. 


MARY L. PROCTOR 


Died in Germantown, Pa., April 5th, 1857. Miss Proctor, 
a deaf-mute from birth, entered the American Asylum as a 
pupil in 1819, two years after the opening of the Institution, 
being then thirty-three years of age, and was consequently 
about seventy-one years old at the time of her death. She 
began at too advanced an age to make great proficiency as 
a scholar, but is remembered by those who knew her at the 
Asylum as remarkable for her amiable traits of character, 
and her motherly kindness towards those younger than her- 
self. We are permitted to quote a portion of a private 
letter describing her last hours, from Mr. J. O. Pyatt, a deaf- 
mute, and an instructor in the Philadelphia Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb ; from which it will appear that whatever 
else she may have failed to learn, she was at least instructed in 
that knowledge which is the most valuable of all. 


“ PHILADELPHIA, April 7th, 1857. 


Mrs. GALLAuDET, Dear Madam :— 


In compliance with Mrs. Burroughs’ request, I take up my 
pen to give you an account of the death of our old friend, Mary 
L. Proctor. 

On Friday week last, soon after supper, she rose frem her 
chair, but fell down and consequently she had one of her 
limbs broken. It is supposed that her limbs were numb be- 
fore the accident. She suffered a great deal all the time 
until death. I must say that language cannot describe the 
sufferings which she bore with Christian fortitude. She re- 
marked to Mrs. Pyatt that Christ’s sufferings were much 
greater than hers. While they were removing from their old 
house in Walnut Street to Germantown, and William and 
John were there to stay at their new house for the night, 
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Mary had the misfortune to meet with the sad accident. 
She said she believed that after the accident she would never 
get well, as she was very old. William and John were not 
aware of it till the next morning. On their return they were 
much grieved to see their old aunt in that sad condition. 
They told me it was a singular Providence. 

Last Wednesday Mary had to be conveyed in a covered 
wagon to Germantown. I am happy to say she did not suf- 
fer much on the way. Mrs. Burroughs was with her, and 
the driver was very careful. On their arrival at the new 
house, Mary was placed on her bed, from which she rose no 
more. At four o’clock on Sunday morning she breathed her 
last. She died very gently, and full of simplicity of faith 
in Christ, of whom she had been a follower forty-five years. 
What a happy release she had from such sufferings !—I think 
it is hard for such old persons to bear sufferings under acci- 
dent with any degree of composure. It pleased God in h’s 
infinite’ goodness and wisdom to release Mary from such 
dreadful sufferings. She was ready and happy to die for 
Christ’s sake. * * * * 


I have just learned that the remains of Miss Proctor left 
for Boston this morning, in charge of the same undertaker 
who took the remains of your sister-in-law some time ago. Mrs. 
Burroughs wishes you would tell old Mr. Chazles Proctor about 
* K * 


his sister. 
Yours, respectfully, 
O. Pyar.” 


Old Mr. Charles Proctor, here alluded to, is a brother of 
hers, a few years older, and now residing in Hartford, as he 
has done for some years. Before the American Asylum was 
founded, he was sent abroad for an education, to the Institu- 
tion at Paris, and, if we are not mistaken, was also connected 
for a time with that at London ; but, so far asa knowledge of 
language is concerned, with little advantage. Though quite 
infirm, he isa frequent and, in mild weather, a pretty con- 
stant attendant upon the chapel services on the Sabbath, in 
the Asylum at Hartford. He often laments his ignorance 
and his want of early advantages, but he has an intelligent 
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“apprehension of the great truths of the Christian faith, and 
exhibits a meek and cheerful patience, and a gentle, submis- 
sive and trustful spirit, such as is rarely seen in any of man- 
kind. 

Charles Proctor is not a little remarkable for the skill he 
employs, even at his present advanced age, in the construction 
of certain curious little toys. The puzzle of “a reel in a bottle” 
he is able to execute in the most perfect manner. 


MARCUS 8. CHEATHAM 


Died at Baton Rouge, La., in August, 1856, aged twenty- 
one years. A deaf-mute from early infancy, he was a pupil 
in the Kentucky Institution from 1846 to 1858, and for a 
short time after that in the Louisiana Institution. tle was 
distinguished for his proficiency at school, and on the death 
of Mr. Hanson succeeded him as an instructor in the Louisiana 
Institution. Finding that the employment subjected him 
to too much confinement, he left it to engage in other 
business, and was attacked by his last illness while residing 
with his mother. He at first supposed it the cholera, but it 
proved to be a constipation of the bowels. We gather these 
facts from a communication to the New Orleans Christian 
Advocate, penned, we presume, by the Superintendent of 
the Louisiana Institution, who describes the closing scene as 
follows:— 

“Though his sufferings were intense, he bore them with the 
firmest resolution, and seemed more grieved for the sorrow of his 
kind mother and warm hearted brothers than affected by his 
own intense agony. Sensible that his end was approaching, on 
Wednesday, the day of his death, he sent for a friend who fully 
understood the sign-language, and who remained with him until 
the closing scene. 

“Oh, that I could describe to you what was there presented, 
and paint each color of the tableau there displayed in all its 
startling distinctness. 

“There lay a mute whose ears had never heard the words 
‘God,’ ‘Jesus, ‘heaven;’ who had never stood by the 
death-bed of one like himself of sealed ear and silent tongue, 
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nor, had he ever stood in the death-chamber of the Christian ~ 
blessed with speech, and had translated for him the glorious 
words of triumph that rise and roll upward with such heart- 
mourning transport. He, a child of silence, had never heard 
or known the exhortations and monitions so common to the 
Christian’s dying chamber. Alone, with no example to en- 
courage, no hand but that of the Saviour to sustain him, he 
was to pass through the dark valley of the shadow of death. 

“«T wished you to come,’ said he to his friend, ‘that I might 
talk to you, who understand my signs, who have often given 
me good and kind advice, and whom I love, that I might 
talk to you about heaven, Jesus and the bar of God, before 
which I must so soon stand. My mind I find somewhat 
dark. I do not wish to go to hell away from God; not that 
I am thinking of its torments so much, but oh! to lose the 
society of angels, never to see Jesus, and never with my un- 
closed ears to hear the songs and praises of heaven. I know 
I have wandered away from God. Years ago I loved to 
pray to him and read his holy word, but of late I have been 
led away, and striven too little to be faithful in my duties. 
Before I took sick, however, I began again to read my Bible, 
and to pray to God. Oh, how sorry, how very sorry I am 
that I have not loved God more, that I have ever forgotten 
him!” After a few moments he requested that Rev. Wm. 
H. Crenshaw, an endeared friend, should be sent for, and 
with great joy welcomed the proposal to receive the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. Mr. C., on his arrival, by the 
aid of the interpreter, spoke to Marcus of the love of Jesus, 
his willingness to forgive sin, and his strong desire that all 
men should be saved. These words, like the sweet notes of 
music to those that hear, like the memory of past joys, 
seemed to enter the heart of the dying mute, and again dis- 
tinetly reveal to him the true foundation of hope. ‘ Yes, yes,’ 
said he, ‘I believe in that Saviour, I love Jesus.’ And then 
in that silent chamber, with death so near to one so beloved, 
the communion was administered, and the accompanying 
words and exhortations communicated to the sufferer. Pain 
seemed forgotten and the glories of heaven opening to the 
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view. As those present bowed in prayer, his were the only 
eyes not drowned in tears. As he looked toward his weep- 
ing mother, tears just started to his eyes enough to show he 
still felt as ason, but as he turned his gaze upward, a smile 
of sweet resignation spread over his countenance which told of 
hopes beyond the grave. 

“This solemn ceremony ended, he said, ‘I believe in Jesus, 
I believe in Jesus, he forgives my sins; I love him more than 
all else. This earth, for me, is passing away. Its sorrow 
and afflictions will soon be finished. I go to heaven to praise 
God, with the holy angels. O yes, my ears which have been 
closed here, will soon hear the anthem which the angels sing.’ 
A portion of the fourteenth chapter of John and the twenty- 
third Psalm were then read to him by signs. As the Psalm 
was finished, with joy beaming on his countenance, he said: 
‘These are my feelings. God is my shepherd. Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for God is with me. I do not wish to get well, 
I would rather die and go to heaven. Here I am tempted; 
I have sorrows and trials; there all will be peace and joy. I 
love Christ, he is my best friend.’ Turning to a brother who 
had just entered the room, he said: ‘I am about to die. Be- 
come a Christian and meet me in heaven.’ To his mother, 
‘I love you, but it is better I should die; I have nearly 
passed the sufferings of death, were I to live they would be 
for me to endure again; I would rather die and wait to meet 
you in heaven with the Jesus and the angels.’ 

“ Relatives and friends, all who approached his bed-side, re- 
ceived warm testimonials of affection in his graphic signs, 
and to all he expressed the most ardent wishes of meeting 
them in that better world, where tears shall be wiped from 
all eyes, and where sorrow and sighing shall flee away. And 
in that death-chamber stood the old, the middle-aged, and 
the young, and all wept, but the tears there shed were not all 
of grief. Grey-headed Christians wept in joy over the tri- 
umph of their glorious faith, and that a way had been found 
by which even the children of silence might behold opened 
before them the pathway to happiness, to heaven, to God. 
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And even his afflicted mother and affectionate brothers and his 
extensive circle of relatives wept not as those who have no hope, 
for there lay that beloved one meeting death with the noble 
heroism of a Christian, beating back its terrors and triumphing 
over even its final agonies ; administering to those so dear to him 
words of hope and consolation. But a few minutes before his 
death he took the hand of his eldest brother and said in signs so 
expressive that all could understand, ‘O my beloved brother, 
meet me in heaven!’ He looked upward, a smile, not of earth, 
gathered on his countenance ; a strange light beamed from his 
eyes, he raised his hands, made the signs, ‘ Heaven, angels, the 
song of the blessed—God !—they wait for me!’ His hands fell 
to his sides and Marcus Shelby Cheatham was no more. J. 

“ Baton Rouge, Aug. 14, 1856.” 

Nancy Gowrne, (Am. Asylum, 1826,*) wife of Isaiah 
Knowles, died in Boston, June 1st, 1856, aged 43 years. 

Marearet Larrerty, (Am. Asylum, 1847,) died July 28th, 
1856, of paralycis, aged 29 years. 

PHese A. Winsor, (Am. Asylum, 1846,) died in August, 
1856, of quick consumption, aged 18 years. 

Joun J. MERRILL, (Am. Asylum, 1846,) died July 21st, 
1856, aged 23 years. 

Sarau G. Barrverr, (Am. Asylum, 1840,) died in Kil- 
lingy, Ct., May 29th, 1856, aged 34 years. 

MARGARET SULLIVAN, ( Am. Asylum, 1839, ) died in Boston 
in the summer of 1856, of hemorrhage of the lungs, aged 
28 years. 

Potty Morrison, (Am. Asylum, 1817,) died at Peterboro, 
N. H., in 1856, of consumption, aged 64 years. 

Joun Brewster, (Am. Asylum, 1817,) died in 1854 or 1855, 
aged 87 or 88 years. 

JAMES MesstER, (Am. Asylum, 1840,) died April 6th, 1857, of 
lung fever, aged 28 years. Was married to a deaf-mute, who 
survives. 


*The year the individual was admitted into the Asylum as a pupil. 
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HISTORY OF THE TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOR 


THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
By A. G. Scort, A. M,, 


Principal of the Institution. 


‘The following sketch was prepared by Mr. Scott for the Southern 
Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences, and appeared in the num- 
ber for March. This journal is published at Knoxville. Mr. Scott writes 
us in a letter just received—“There have been in attendance this session 
some sixty pupils. The body of instructors is as follows :— 

“A. G, Scott, A. M., Principal; James Fisher, Ist Assistant; Mrs, 
L. 8. Bearden, 2d Assistant; D.C. Hommel, A. B., 3d Assistant; W. B. 
Sanders, 4th Assistant. 

“We have secured to the Institution an annual appropriation of thirteen 
thousand dollars. There is being awakened throughout the State a more 
general and extended interest in behalf of the prosperity of the Institu- 
tion.” —Ep.] 


The origin and subsequent history of this institution, 
dating from the time it was chartered by the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Tennessee, during the session of 1843 
and 44, to the present time, present some interesting inci- 
dents. When the Institution was chartered, there existed a 
strong feeling of rivalry between the Eastern and Middle 
Divisions of the State. A bill had been proposed by a mem- 
ber of Middle Tennessee for the establishment of an Insti- 
tution for the education of the Blind, to be located in Nash- 
ville; when Gen. Cocke, a prominent member from East 
Tennessee, immediately rose and proposed an amendment 
to the bill, providing for the establishment of an Institution 
for the education of the Deaf and Dumb, to be located at Knox- 
ville. Whereupon a member from the Middle Division 
rose and pleasantly remarked that he believed if any member 
from his division of the State should propose a bill for an ap- 
propriation of a pint of chestnuts for Middle Tennessee, that 
his friend, Gen. Cocke, would propose, as an amendment 
to the bill, an appropriation of a pint of goubber peas for East 
Tennessee. 
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The bill, with the amendment, however, passed, with an ap- 
propriation of one thousand dollars to the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. 

His excellency, the Governor, early in the summer of 1844 
appointed three gentlemen of Knoxville: Rev. R. B. Me- 
Mullen, D. D., Rev. D. R. McAnally and Joseph Estabrook, 
Esq., as Trustees. 

This Board of Trustees at their first meeting organized 
by electing Rev. R. B. McMullen as President of the Board, 
and Rev. D. R. McAnally as Secretary and Treasurer. They 
immediately entered into an investigation of the work be- 
fore them, and opened a correspondence with similar insti- 
tutions inthe United States, to obtain such information as 
was necessary to successfully establish the school, and to ob- 
tain a suitable teacher. After much effort the Board, on the 
first of January, 1845, succeeded in securing the services of 
Rev. Thomas MaclIntire, as Principal, with a salary of nine 
hundred dollars; leaving one hundred dollars with which to 
defray all the other necessary expenses of procuring a suitable 
building, furnishing it, &c., &e. 

The energetic Board of Trustees, however perplexed by 
these unfavorable auspices, were not discouraged, but re- 
doubled their exertions to establish the school. They suc- 
ceeded in renting a small frame house, situated in what is 
now East Knoxville, and also some books, slates, &c. Pub- 
lication was then made that the school would open on the 
14th of April. Circulars and letters were sent to different parts 
of the State for the purpose of obtaining scholars—the terms 
of admission being that pupils should pay for their board and 
tuition. 

The 14th of April came, but without a single pupil. The 
fact was the parents of such pupils were generally in such 
indigent circumstances that they were unable to bear even the 
small expense necessary for the board and tuition of their 
unfortunate children, although they expressed in most cases 
a strong desire to have them enter the school. 

A few, however, were found who were bitterly opposed to 
all institutions for the education of the deaf-mute ; believing 
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that amongst strangers their unfortunate condition would sub- 
ject them to neglect and want, if not to cruelty, upon the part 
of those who should have charge of them. 

On one occasion the Principal visited a family in an ad- 
joining county, in which he found several mute children. 
Having stated his mission, and the parents expressing an un- 
willingness to allow the children to enter the school, he proceeded 
to press the matter upon them, when suddenly the mother, be- 
coming much excited, ordered him from the house, and, proceed- 
ing to the corner of the room, armed herself with the broomstick 
and threatened to use it on his back. 

After waiting patiently until the middle of May, and still no 
pupil having arrived, the Trustees determened to pursue a dif- 
ferent course, which was to furnish both board and tuition 
free, and to admit only a few upon these terms into the 
school. 

Mr. MacIntire, in his first report to the Board of Trustees, 
says: “ Notice of this determination of the Trustees was accord- 
ingly given, and in a few days six applied for admission and 
were received into the Institution. These I began to instruct on 
the first Monday of last June. Shortly after this three others 
came, making in all nine, the number in attendance at the close 
of the session.” 

This was the first session and extended from the first of June 
to the first of September, just three months. At the close 
of this session the treasury was not only entirely destitute 
of funds, but the Institution was in debt about four hundred 
dollars. 

The necessity of a larger appropriation was urged upon the 
State Legislature, but without avail. The next session—that of 
1845 and ’46—there were only ten pupils in attendance. The 
condition of the Institution was such that this session was not 
completed, as it was found that the small amount of funds left 
on hand after paying the salary of the Principal was wholly in- 
sufficient and the school was accordingly closed on the 16th of 
February, 1846. 

The Board of Trustees in their Biennial Reports to the 
Legislature urged upon that body the great necessity of 
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their making an appropriation for the purpose of erecting 
suitable buildings for a State Institution. But no notice 
whatever was taken of these urgent appeals. 

The Trustees being foiled in their etiorts to obtain State 
aid for a State Institution, with that indefatigable energy 
ana perseverance that characterized their efforts in behalf of 
this school, determined to appeal to the liberalty and _pub- 
lie-spirited generosity of private citizens in East Tennessee, 
and for this purpose sent agents over that portion of the 
State. 

In this they were more successful, and the result was that 
over five thousand dollars were obtained—three thousand 
and one hundred of this being subscribed by the citizens of 
Knoxville alone—for the purpose of erecting a building for 
the school. Accordingly, during the following summer of 
1846, the eastern wing of the present building was erected, 
with the necessary appurtenances, upon an eligible lot in the 
then vicinity of Knoxville, which lot was donated to the In- 
stitution by Calvin Morgan, Esq. The following fall, the 
third session—being that of 1846 and ’47—the school was 
re-opened, Mr. MacIntire continuing as Principal, being as- 
sisted by Mr. Charles Myres, a mute from Ohio. During 
this session there were thirteen pupils in attendance. The 
next session, that of 1847 and °48, the number of pupils was 
increased to nineteen. And by the close of the next session, 
that of 1846 and ’49, the number had reached twenty-five. 

During the summer of 1848 the foundation had been laid, 
and part of the superstructure of the main front of the pres- 
ent buildings was built with the remainder of the donated 
funds, and with the money borrowed. The estimated cost of 
this main front building was sixteen thousand dollars, and 
no better evidence of the strong interest taken in the success 
of -the Institution on the part of the public, and of the un- 
tiring zeal of the Trustees, could be desired, than that such 
a costly building shculd be projected and partially erected, 
when as yet no aid whatever from the State had been received. 
It was not until the session of 1849 and ’50, that the Legis- 
lature made any special appropriation for the building, and 
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even then the amount given, five thousand dollars, was not so 
much as one-third of the cost. 

The Trustees, however, proceeded diligently to prosecute the 
work on to completion, with every available means in their 
power. It became necessary, in order to complete the work, 
again to suspend the school, which took place in February, 
1850, and there were during this part of a session—being the 
sixth session—twenty-seven pupils in attendance. 

Rev. Mr. MacIntire resigned his position as Principal of the 
Institution on the first of August, 1850, and the school was not 
again re-opened until October, 1851, when the chair of Princi- 
pal was then filled by Mr. Oran W. Morris, an able and experi- 
enced instructor of the deaf and dumb, from the New York 
Institution. 

Mr. George E. Bronson, a mute from the Ohio Institution, 
was elected and became a teacher in the fall of 1851. There 
were during this, the eighth session, that of 1851 and ’52, 
thirty-one pupils connected with the Institution; and the 
next, or ninth sessiun, that of 1852 and ’53, there .were thirty- 
four. 

In November of 1852 the trustees employed as a teacher 
Mr. H. 8. Gillet, of the Ohio Institution, an experienced and 
thorough instructor of the deaf and dumb. In April of the 
following year, that of 1853, the writer of this sketch was 
elected and became a teacher in the Institution. The school 
now numbered thirty-four pupils and four teachers. In the 
meantime the number of Trustees had been increased to thir- 
teen. The present large and commodious buildings were by 
this time completed, with the necessary appurtenances for 
such an Institution. 

Mr. Oran W. Morris, after having been connected with the 
Institution for two years, resigned his position as Principal, and’ 
Mr. H. 8. Gillet was appointed Principal in his stead, which 
chair he continued to occupy until July, 1856. 

During the session of 1853 and ’54, being the tenth, there 
were forty-three pupils in attendance, and during the next, 

or eleventh session, that of 1854 and ’55, there were fifty- 
seven pupils. In the spring of 1855, Mr. W. B. Sanders 
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a mute, and for five years previous a pupil in the Institution, 
was employed as a teacher in the Institution. Mrs. L. S. 
Bearden was appointed an instructor in the fall of the same 


year. 

During the next, or eleventh session, that of 1855 and ’56, 
there were sixty-two pupils in attendance; and the present 
session, being the twelfth in order, up to this time numbers 
fifty-seven, with several applications for the admission of 
others. The prospect for a steady increase in number is 
very flattering, and the Institution, despite the difficulties 
which surrounded its establishment, and the continued em- 
barrassments which have attended its subsequent growth, 
bids fair to become worthy of being called a State Institution 
of which Tennessee may justly feel proud. 


NOTICES OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 


DEAF AND DUMB. 


By THE Epiror. 


These notices are intended to give not only the most im- 
portant facts of general interest, to be gathered from the re- 
cent Reports of the Institutions, but also such information of a 
later date as may have come to hand. 


VIRGINIA. 


Since our last number appeared, we have received the Re- 
port of the Board of Visitors of the Institution for the Deaf, 
Dumb and Blind, at Staunton, Va., for two years, ending 
September 30th, 1855; in which is included the Report of 
the Principal of the Institution, J. C. M. Merillat, M. D. 
The Assistant Principal is J. C. Covell, A.M. The Instrue- 
tors of the Deaf-Mute Department are Job Turner, Hold- 
ridge Chidester, S. P. Fink, and and Miss S. W. Harwood. Mr. 
Geo. Eskridge, who had been fourteen years steward of the 
Institution, died, much lamented, in October, 1854. <A deaf- 
mute pupil died in Aug., 1854, of consumption. The num- 
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ber of pupils, at the end of the session in 1855, was forty- 
two deaf-mute boys, twenty-nine deaf-mute girls, and eight- 
een blind boys, and seventeen blind girls. Total, one hundred 
and six. 

The shops have more than paid their way, except the 
bindery. Works have been constructed for bringing a supply 
of water from a distance, and have proved highly satisfactory. 
A gas apparatus for light has also been erected, with very 
great advantage, giving far more and a better light than was 
had before, and at a less cost. Since its introduction there 
have been “no complaints of sore eyes among the deaf-mute 
pupils, which used to be prevalent.” Warming by steam 
has also been introduced. A very fine building for a chapel 
has also been completed. The chapel room is ample in 
space, being twenty-five feet from floor to ceiling, and is 
lighted, and in summer aired, not only by long windows on 
each side, but by a large sky-light cupola above. The ex- 
penditures on support fund account for the year ending Sep- 
tember, 1855, were $23,739—overrunning the gppropriation 
and other income of this fund by $2,739—as they had the 
previous year by $1,731: owing to the enhanced price of 
provisions. 

The Institution is under excellent management, and is ad- 
vancing in prosperity and means of usefulness. Yet the 
Board have occasion to remind the Legislature “that the 
Institution, with its present accomodations and means of 
support, is utterly unequal to the education of more than half of 
those for whose benefit it was intended. ” 

OHIO. 


We have the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Trustees 
and Officers of the Ohio Institution for the Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb, to the Governor of Ohio for the year 
1856. Collins Stone, A. M., is the Superintendent. There 
are eight instructors of classes. The Report of the Trustees 
includes a Report by the Superintendent, and also by the 
Physician, Dr. Thompson. The number of pupils present 
at the date of the Report was one hundred and fifty-three. 
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Two deaths of pupils occurred during the year,—one from 
congestion of the heart, and one from intermittent fever. 
Mr. Weaver, who had been the steward for two years, died of 
consumption. 

The current expenses for the year were $18,804. It was 
expected that about $22,000 would be needed for the year 
ensuing. 

The building for which the legislature appropriated $12,000 
has been completed for $7,982. It is 130 by 35 feet, of two 
stories, each 11 feet in the clear. It is occupied temporarily 
for study and sleeping-rooms for the boys, and is eventually 
tobe converted into work-shops,—there being now no work- 
shops at all. The plans and specifications for a new main 
building were prepared, as directed by the Legislature; and, 
considering the pressing need of larger and better accommoda- 
tions than now exist, it was hoped that the Legislature at the 
next session would provide for the erection of a suitable struc- 
ture. This session has since been held, and we have to record 
with extreme regret that the hope thus awakened was disap- 
pointed. The time will come, we trust; when legislatures will 
not find it expedient to put aside the claims of humanity to- 
wards their own children. The Report states that many appli- 
cants for admission have been rejected,—more than ever before, 
—and with the provision now afforded not more than one half 
of the deaf-mutes of suitable age in the State can be edu- 
cated. 

The State of Ohio has made a good beginning in relation 
to the collection and publication of statistics. We have before 
us a printed Report of the Secretary of State, giving returns of 
all persons deaf and dumb, blind, insane, or idiotic, in the 
several counties of the State. The names of each individual 
are given, with sundry particulars, in tabular form. We pre- 
sume Mr. Stone will prepare a digest of the facts, as concerns 
the deaf and dumb. 


INDIANA, 


We have the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Trustees 
and Superintendent of the Indiana Institution for Educating 
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the Deat'and Dumb, to the General Assembly. The date is 
Nov. 1, 1856. Thomas Macluntire, A. M., is Superintendent, 
with eight instructors of classes. Three instructors had resigned 
their places, Mr. P. G. Gillett to take the superintendency of the 
Illinois Institution, Mr. 8. I’. Dunlap to be an instructor in the 
same; and Mr. J. S. Lattin, a deaf-mute, and a successful 
instructor for four years, retired, from a belief that the confin- 
ing and laborious nature of the business was gradually under- 
mining his constitution. These vacancies have been supplied, 
and one added to the corps, by the appointment of Mr. H. 8 
Gillet, recently Superintendent of the Tennessee Institution, Mr. 
Benajah Nordyke, a deaf-mute, Miss Cornelia Trask and Miss 
Anna B. Very. 

The number of pupils in the Institution is on the increase 
from year to year, and at the date of the report was one hundred 
and sixty. Yet very few of them complete the full course of 
seven years; and if all of suitable age in the State were in atten- 
dance the number would be one-fourth larger than it is at 
present. One pupil met his death during the = by being 
accidentally thrown from a carriage. 

The current expenses for the year were about $27,000. 
There was also expended for erecting verandahs, and recon- 
structing sewers, bathing apparatus, &ec., and for gas-works 
in part, the sum of $5,755. A contract has been made for 
putting up, on trial, an apparatus for producing gas from ben- 
zole, for lighting purposes. The hot-air furnaces have given 
out entirely, and some new heating apparatus will have to 
be provided. The shops, shoe-making and coopering, have 
yielded a small pecuniary profit. Such of the pupils as_pre- 
fer it are allowed to work on the farm. 

It is a pity that an institution so useful and prosperous 
as this has become should be interrupted in its beneficent 
work. It is well known that the Legislature of the State, 
at its late session, adjourned without taking time to pass 
the ordinary appropriation bills. The consequence has been 
the breaking up, for the time, of the benevolent institutions 
dependent on the State. The Trustees of the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, on the 8th of the present April, or- 
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dered that operations be suspended from that date “ until the 
15th of September, or until the necessary means be provided by 
the State for resuming the same,” and directed that the pupils 
be forthwith dismissed to their several homes. 


ILLINOIS. 


We have in hand the Sixth Biennial Report of the 
Trustees and Principal of the Illinois Institution for the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb, for the years 1855 and ’6. In the 
Annats for July last we mentioned the fact of Mr. Officer’s 
resignation as Principal, which took place about a year since, 
in consequence of some matters of difference between him 
and the Board of Trustees in relation to the management 
of the Institution. We rejoice to learn that the Institution 
has recovered from the temporary derangement of its affairs 
which ensued, and is going on prosperously under the direc- 
tion of Philip G. Gillett, A. M., as Prifcipal, who was ap- 
pointed at some time in the course of the summer. Mr. 
Gillett was an experienced teacher in the Indiana Institution, 
and we doubt not will carry on the one now under his 
charge energetically and successfully. He is assisted in the 
department of Instruction by Samuel F. Dunlap, A. M., who 
also left the Indiana Institution to take this place, and by 
Louis F. Jenkins, A. M., lately Principal of the Wisconsin 
Institution, also by Mr. Wait and Mr. Caldwell, who were 
teachers under Mr. Officer, and by Miss Lawrence, newly 
appointed. 

The number of pupils present was one hundred and nine, 
and greater than it had been for some years past. There is 
a high-class, composed of select pupils who have gone through 
the regular course, and taught by the Principal. 

The new building has been erected at an expense of more 
than $32,000, and to complete it will require an additional sum 
of over $5,000. It is designed, when finished, to accommodate 
about one hundred and seventy-five pupils. 

The current expenses for 1857 and 1858, it is expected, 
will require an appropriation of $22,500 for each year. 

Mr. Gillett makes some suggestions on the subject of en- 
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deavoring to obtain from Congress a grant of land for the 
endowment of this and other benevolent institutions. Our 
Indiana and Ohio brethren would be glad, we apprehend, 
if they had some such provision for their wants at the present 
time. 

WISCONSIN, 

We have the Fifth Annual Report of the Trustees and 
Officers of the Wisconsin Institute for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb, for the year 1856. 

Mr. J. S. Officer succeeded Mr. Jenkins as Principal, and 
entered upon his duties in April. tle had been for some years 
an assistant instructor in the Illinois Institution. J. A. Me- 
Whorter, a graduate of Beloit College, has been appointed 
instructor. Mr. Philips and Mr. McCoy, deaf-mutes, are also 
still employed. 

The number of pupils in attendance during the year was 
forty-nine, an increase of fifteen upon the previous year. 
One pupil died of “general congestion.” The portions of 
the building which have been erected, namely, a lateral and 
a transverse wing, are now overcrowded. The immediate 
erection of the main or center portion has thus become need- 
ful, and an appropriation of $30,000 is asked of the Legis- 
lature for this purpose. The sum of $12,000 is wanted for 
the anticipated current expenses of 1857, and also $3,000 to 
pay off the debts incurred to defray the necessary expenses 
of 1856. Certain other improvements, together with an addi- 
tional amount of land, are also imperatively needed, and _ re- 
quire an additional sum of $7,500. 

Appended to the Report are the regulations of the Insti- 
tute in relation to the duties and powers of the different officers 
connected with it. The Institute is located at Delavan, Wis- 
consin. 

IOWA. 


We have the First Biennial Report of the Trustees and 
Principal of the Iowa Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
for the years 1855 and’56. Mr. Wm.E. Ijams is the Prin- 
cipal, with two assistant instructors, Perry Barnes and De 
Witt Tousley, deaf-mutes. The number of pupils at the 
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date of the Report was forty-four. The annual appropriation of 
$5,000 has hitherto been sufficient, but the increase of pupils 
will probably require $7,000 for the ensuing two years. A rent- 
ed building is now occupied, which is too small and not conven- 
ient. A building erected for the purpose is desired. The question 
of a permanent location is yet undecided. The present location 
is Iowa City. 
MICHIGAN. 

Mr. James Denison, a semi-mute, and lately a pupil of the 
American Asylum, has been made an instructor in the Insti- 
tution at Flint, Michigan. We may safely predict that Mr. 
D. will do credit to himself and his alma mater in his new 


position. The other assistant instructor in the deaf-mute 


department, is Mr. Breg, a deaf-mute, educated at New York. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The Mississippi Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, which 
had existed in embryo for a year or two, was regularly organ- 
ized in July last, with Rev. A. Pomroy, A. M., as Principal, 
and E. N. Bowes, a deaf-mute, as assistant. Mr. Pomroy 
has been a classical teacher for nineteen years. The State 
has purchased for the Institute some buildings in Jackson, 
which were erected for a female seminary. An_ exhibition 
was given before the Legislature and a large concourse of 
citizens, in January, which excited much interest. Mr. Brown, 
of the Louisiana Institution, was present and took part in the 
exercises. Some touching lines of his, entitled “The Mute 
Sister,” were rendered in signs by Mr. Bowes. 

TEXAS. 


We learn that our friend, Mr. J. Van Nostrand, of the 
New York Institution, has just gone to take charge of an 
infant institution for the deaf and dumb, at Austin, Texas. 
An appropriation of $5,000 per annum for two years has 
been made by the State, besides a hundred thousand acres 
of land, to be located by the Governor. If the land should 
be disposed of to as good advantage as was the township 
granted by Congress to the American Asylum, it will yield a 
fund of more than a million of dollars. 
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